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ABSTRACT 

Three school districts examine cooperatively the 
implications of extending the academic calendaL into the summer 
months and a tentative future curriculum. The study recommends: (1) a 
school year composed of five 9-week terms; (2) the introduction of 
travel- and work-study experiences into the credit structure of 
existing curricula; (3) the addition of a fifth (suir.c) term to 
permit additional student a ttendance options; and (4) increased 
Interdistrict cooperation in the areas of planning, facilities 
utilization, transportation sharing, and student interdistrict 
attendance. (Floor plans on pages 151-153 and map on page 159 may 
reproduce poorly.) (JVuthor/MLF) 
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August 15, 1969 



TO: State Department of Education 

Board of Education, East Lansing 
Board of Education, Haslett 
Board of Education, okemos'' 

PROM: The Extended School Year Committee of the School Districts of 

East Lansing, Okemos, and Haslett 

SUBJECT: Transmittal of a Study of The Feasibility of Extending the 

Educational Experiences of Secondary School Students in Haslett, 
Okemos and East L^rsing, Michigan 



The Extended School Year Committee is pleased to transmit copies of its 
report to you with the expectation that subsequent actions taken by each 
of your respective organizations will result in an improved educational 
program for the students of the t :ee school districts. 

Transmittal of a report is a beginning rather than the end of a project. 
Certainly the hundreds of persons who were in some way involved fn the 
development of the data that are contained herein, elected to become 
involved because of their belief that their contributions of time ar d 
effort would result in the improvement of secondary education. If their 
faith in the capacity of educational systems to rejuvinate themselves is 
to be rewarded, many actions will need to be undertaken by governing 
boards, their executive officers, and their professional staffs. Many 
of those actions have been made explicit within this study. Others will 
emerge as the final strategies are developed by the leaders within the 
affected organizations. 
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recommended in this study. Finally, a word of appreciation needs to be 
extended to those many teachers from the three districts, the professional 
staffs of schools visited by the study team#' and the. community resource 
persons from educational institutions, busirfesscs, Industries, and the 
professions who gave of their time in order that the questions raised in 
this study could be answered. 



James E. 




Heald, Chairman 
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THE FEASIBILITY OF EXTENDING THE EDUCATIONAL 



EXPERIENCES OF SEOONDARY STUDENTS IN 
HASLETT, OKEMOS, AND EAST LANSING, MICHIGAN 

!. The Expended School Year 

On January 16 , 1969 , the school districts of Okemos, East Lansing, and Haslett, 
Michigan, submitted a joint proposal to the Michigan State Department of Edu- 
cation* to study the feasibility of extending the school year beyond the classic 
confines of the September to June time period. The call for feasibility studies 
of this kind by the State Department of Education was timely; but, it was not 
the genesis of the Ideas expressed in the concept which was to be studied. 
Rather, the leadership of the three districts which were already cooper. ting 
over a broad range of activities had, for a long time, been concerned with the 
manner in which the educational experiences of studonts in their respective 
high schools could be extended beyond existing secondary programs. The funding 
of the feasibility study by the State Department of Education made It possible 
for the districts to c operatively examine the Implications not only of’extend- 
Ing the academic calendar into the summer months but also the implications of 
extending the experiences v*htch might comprise the curriculum of high schools 
In the years to come. 

Kith the announcement that proposal had been funded, the districts secureu the 
services of Dr. James E. Heald, a professor in Michigan State University's 
Department of Administration and Higher Education, who agreed to chair the 
feasibility study. By June I, 1969, a staff of five teachers representing the 
O 5 

In accordance of section I of Act No. 312 of the Public Acts of 1968, 
m^feaand section 14 of Act No. 287 of Public Acts of 1964, being section 3Af.lOI4 
of the Compiled Laws of 1948. fj 



three districts had been employed to provide the staff assistance necessary 
to acccxnp J I sh this study. With the assistance of these staff members, six 
students were Identified who were subsequently employed to join the staff on 
a full-time basis. Additional professional assistance was secured through 
the offering of a related independent study course by Michigan State Univer- 
sity. Persons enrolled in the course contributed materially through their 
1 nvesti gations of specific problems related to the extended school year con- 
cept. 

v ear around schools have rot been popular. In fact, without paying heed to 
history, the three school districts could easily have fallen Into fhe mistakes 
made by other districts throughout the United States which have attempted to 
extend regular academic work Into the summer period. History has revealed 
quite clearly thav every district that has attempted to move to a twelve 
month school year has beer f creed to abandon the Idea for a number of reasons. 
Very often school districts have gone to such a plan for the purpose of saving 
money through the better utilization of school facilities. However, In order 
to riake better use of facilities, the districts mandated that certa.* students 
would attend during certain periods, which ran Into direct opposition to many 
parents vacation plans, and they further mandated what periods teachers would 
be required to teach* A lengthy review of the history of 12-month school 
years has been attached as Appendix A. 

T he Need for Change . Ihe American High School Is In need of a major overhaul. 
Perhaps the last significant conceptualization of the American High School oc- 
curred several decades ago with the realization that high schools should be 
ccrpxwhstwiv#* The concept of the comprehensive high school made many changes*. 
No longer was |+ f 0 be devoted solely to one population segment (l.e. the 
col fege-bcond or the vocationally bound), but the school was to provide a 

ent variety of educational experiences to guarantee all students could 
me adequate preparation for entering Into the next phase of their l‘fe. 



Since the concept of the comprehensive high school, many changes have occurred. 
But the recent changes have been piece-meal in nature; J. Lloyd Trump has been 
largely responsible for the multitude of changes now being adopted which per- 
mit 1 he manipulation of t ime in organizing the high school curriculum; mcdu I ar 
and f lexible scheduling have become quite common; Individual subjects, start- 
ing with the sciences and mathematics, and more recently extending to English 
and the social studies, have been subjected to significant changes in bo'h 
the content and method of specific discipline; and even school facilities are 
reflecting new changes in design concept loni 

With all of these changes the American High School has remained just that--a 
"school"! Just as the ’’training" was found to be insufficient for preparing 
stucenls to enter an increasingly complex society, so is "schooling" now being 
feund to De inadequate to meeting the needs of students now enrolled. It is 
an apparent paradox that as the environment grows more complex, the human 
within It must be more broadly educated than narrowly trained. Schooling 
simply does not provide that b r ead + h. 

The vast majority of students enrolled In American high schools, IncJuafng East 
Lansing, Okemos, and Haslett, are "schooled" doing some time period which 
approximates 8:30 a.m. to 3 ; 30 p.m. over an academic year extending from 
September to June. Within those time periods, the American high school stu- 
cent Is likely to be Enrolled In five classes which meet every day for approxi- 
mately one hour. This then Is "schooling", where th experiences under ihe 
control of the school are conducted within the classrooms of the school, and 
the relevancy of the experiences which occur within th9 walls of the individual 
classroom are limited largely by the teachers inventiveness in simulating real 
world settings and the financial capacity of school districts to ha/e the most 
meaningful of materials available to augment that which is being taught. Since 
neither of the two limiting factors can entirely be overcome, "schooling" re- 
mains Inadequate to the education of secondary students. 
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If secondary students are to be "educated", then the toerfcan High School needs 
a second reconception and further restruc+url ng . What the concept comprehen - 
sf ve high school did tor secondary education decades ago can now be repeated 
with even more significant Impact If the professional leadership can perceive 
the high school years as a period for educat f ng the chi Id rather than sc hoc I i ng 
him. 



Education implies en l Igh+enmcnt and In the end, an emerging freedom as the 
learner sets about the task of removing the shackles Imposed oy his own Ignor- 
ance. As tho American high school student has become more sophisticated, he 
has more and more come to recognize that "school" Is irrelevant — Irrelevant In 
the sense that school I ng , confined to the classroom setting. Is Inadequate to 
let him savor the real world as he knows it to exist around him. Instead of 
participating In the real world, he is Issolated from ft. Instead uf ->e1ng 
permitted to use It as a laboratory, he Is required to have his " school I ng 11 
In a 30 X 30 classroom almost f',1 ly fnsulaied from:1t. 

The school experiences undergone by the American high school students are 
drawn from a narrow Ikt of "courses" aimosl always presented on the basis of 
one hour a day for nine months. As a result, the student, his parents, and 
his counselor, are largely restricted In the kinds of experiences from which 
they can draw In fabricating his high school program. If, on the other hand, 
high schools and communities have the courage to abandon the constraints of 
school lng and to more freely intergrate the students Into educational experi- 
ences , wherever they nay be found, then the sere program planners have an 
almost limitless variety of experiences 'rom which to design secondary educa- 
tion! 



Students with which the study committee met were quite explicit In their con- 
demnation of existing school programs. Students want content different from 
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that found in courses which are traditionally being taught. They want to 
learn in ways different from the ways now being used. Many expressed a desire 
to do actual work in real world settings in areas of their interest. Too 
often they felt they were being forced into ciasses that were at best partially 
meaningful and at worst totally meaningless to them. Furthermore, under exist- 
ing arrangements, enrollment in a class means a commitment for 36 weeks whether 
or not the experience proves to be worthwhile. Quite justifiably, they com- 
plained that many of their courses did not relate one to another, and the oppor- 
tunity to intergrate that which was learned In one course experience with the 
real world was largely non-existent. 

These are only a few of the reasons why the study committee was convinced that 
a real need to change existed. The opportunity to examine the extending of 
a school year across the twelve month base was important to the change. However, 
mere fmp.ortanl was the opportunity to examine The extension of educational ex- 
periences rather than the extension of the calendar. Throughout The remainder 
of this report it should be obvious that the two Ideas compliment each other, 
and tfat the boards of education which accept the extension of tho academic 
calendar as a desirable objective are also accepting the extension of new edu- 
cational experiences equally desirable. 

W hat Is £$Y ? 

As In any feasibility study, explicit term definition Is a fundamental require- 
ment. Without well defined parameters, a feasibility study cannot be conducted. 
Therefore, the first task of the extended school year committee was to develop 
an understanding of all of the things involved In ’"ho Extended School Year 
concept. 

From the outset, ft became apparent that any attempt to extend the academic 
calendar Into the summer months must be accompanied by an arrangement of 
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experiences within the academic year which could lend Itself to transplantation 
into a summer period. Without such a relationship existing between academic 
year experiences and these which were to be offered during the summer period, 
the number of options available to students would be diminished. Both the 
problems and opportunl t 1 es involved In student options are outlined at a later 
point In this section, but at this point It is Important to note that one of 
the options involves the opportunity for students to accelerate their high 
school years by taking academic work during the summer time. The Inclusion 
of this option Immediately made It necessary for the extended school year 
committee to consider educational experiences which could be packaged In 
smaller time units In order that those experiences could be delivered to those 
students exercising the summer attendance option. 

Time periods of many different lengths were examined by the committee. After 
examining the advantages and disadvantages of each, the committee was convinced 
that time periods of nine weeks In length were most appropriate to accomplish- 
ing the objectives of (I) improving the opportunities to extended educational 
experiences out of school, (2) Improving the opportunities to extend educational 
experiences within the regular school day, (3) to Improve the opportunltl es for 
transferring regular school experiences Into a summer time period. In addition, 
the nine weeks time period permits the secondary school calendar to colnq.de 
with elementary and middle school calendars thereby relieving a potential source 
of conflict for those parents with children at more than one grade level. In 
addition, the nine weeks time periods seems to provide the least conflict with 
existing state and accrediting agency requ Irements. Thus, throughout the re- 
mainder of this document, ESY Implies a year composed of five nine-weeks terms, 
fou r of which correspond to the existing academic year with the fifth being an 
added summer term. 

O 
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The nine-weeks term. 

The extended school year has just been defined as being composed of five, 
nine-weeks terms of study with four of those terms coinciding with the 
current academic year. This should not Imply that existing courses are to 
be devlded into four parts. Rather, In some subject are: existing courses 

may no longer be Identifiable. Using American history as an example, the 
student might participate in four distinct units or American history which 
would replace the one, year- long course of study now required of everyone. 

He might choose from such units as Colonial America, American Foreign Rela- 
tions to 1890, American Foreign Relations Since 1898, America at War, The 
Roaring Twenties, Depression Years, Black American History, The American 
Labor Movement; Cold War, Constitutional History, etc, A student therefore 
would not take a "course" In American history but would elect four choices 
from the many offered. He could, of course, choose more than four depending 
upon his own interests and motivations. 



ERIC 



Under this plan, a student would have approximately four times more courses 
than before w'th each course being one forth as long. Whereas a student pre- 
viously has taken as many as six courses a year, each lasting thifty-six weeks, 
he now might have twenty-four, nine-weeks courses. Some changes also occur 
from the teacher's standpoint. Currently an Amei lean history teacher with 
interests In a particular aspect of that subject spends much more classtime 
In his Interest area than many students may feel Is deserved, Obviously this 
Is done at the expense of other areas, Although It may be excellently done, 

It stl II Is at the expense of stuuents who may not share the teacher's Interest 
In the particular area. Under the ESY proposal, the teacher would more likely 
be teaching In an area of Ms Interest and would be teaching those students 
wfrose Interests would more nearly coincide with his particular expertise. 

The student, on the other hand, would have many additional options to choose 
units from within traditional courses for a "Indepth" study, which would be more 
In line with his personal Interests. , i n 



It Is recognized that some courses w 3 I J rot lend themselves as readily to the 
nine-weeks terms as others. This seems particularly true when the sequencing 
of experiences Is mandatory, such as In the areas of mathematics and foreign 
languages. School districts utilizing shorter terms have usually found that 
students enrolling In mathematics and foreign languages have had to enroll 
simultaneously In a sequence which lasts longer than one term. However, In 
advanced mathematics and foreign language courses unit offer, ngs of nine weeks 
In length are much more of a possibility; for example, a nine weeks course in 
Spanish Drama might be a desirable addition to the foreign language offerings. 

The committee believes that the nine-weeks term has some distinct advantages 
over the existing schedule of courses. Because.lt offers more courses of study, 
program planners have a wider variety of which to choose In the development of 
student programs.. Student needs, student desires and student ability levels 
can be accommodated more readily when a larger variety of offerings are made 
available. In the case of nine-weeks ter/ns, four times as many offerings can 
be built Into the educational experiences from which student programs are made. 

To a much larger degree than before, students will be selecting specific courses 
on the basis of their own Interests. Teachers from both Saugatuck and Albion, 
with whom the extended school year committee m9t, were unanimous in thel r ex- 
pressions ihat student interest In school advanced dramet lea I I y with the intro- 
duction of shorter terms. Students from the same districts also reported increased 
satisfaction from enrolling In courses which were more atoned to their Immediate 
needs and Interests. 

The removal of arbitrary grade lines, freshman, sophomore, Junior, and so: lor, 

Is also assumed under the extended school year concept. English is now taught 
as tenth grade English, eleventh grade English, or twelvth grode English. Almost 
every student at o grade level takes the same English course which lasts. for one 

O 
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Obviously, not all students have acquired similar competence In previous years 
for any of a number of reasons. By dividing the three English classes Into 
forty or fifty term units, a student, worki ng with his counselor, can judge what 
units are best for him to experience during the next few weeks and months to 
come. By allowing this type of flexibility, the Extended School Year encourages 
Individuality In program planning. It is very likely that no two students would 
graduate having taken exactly the same courses throughout their high school /ears. 

The Extended School Year committee also found that student programs changed 
dramatically when shortened time periods are Introduced. The college-bound stu- 
dent who cannot find time for thirty-six weeks of typing, may very well find 
tire for nine weeks of typing. The student who Is not sure of his capacity to 
do well In a particular course is much more willing to "tak* a chance" when he 
knows he Is betting only nine weeks of his high school years Instead of thirty- 
six weeks. The areas of Indusirial arts, home economics, art, music, business, 
and the elective sciences, seem to have been the main beneficiaries of changes 
In s+udonts r programs. 

The nlne-weoks terms also permit the students to "experiment 1 * with the teacher 
about whom he may have been warned by his peers. Again, the Investment of only 
nine weeks to sample and experience does much to remove this Item from considera- 
tion In student program planning. 

Work-Study Experiences. 

The extended school year as conceived also consists of work-study experiences. 

Foi (any years, educators have realized that the most meaningful learning takes 
place when the outcome of learnings can be Irrrnedlatly applied to real life 
situations. When facts and theories can be related to real wo r M situations, 

1 nev take on new meaning and relevance. 
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In the study of business, for example, It Is easy to visualize a student spend- 
Ing part of his educational time with a business man in a real busings setting. 
Under ESY, part of a student's business law class might oe spent If? the office 
of a corporation lawyer, In the office of a certified public accountani , 1 n the 
gallery of a court room, or In other real world settings where legal applica- 
tions are being made. Observations of the real world are certainly quite dif- 
ferent from the simulations which are possible In a high school classroom. 

The Extended School Year commlt+ee suggests that work-study experiences be 
developed as legitimate educational experiences bearing the same "credit" re- 
lationship that In-school courses bear. In the section on curriculum implica- 
tions, the cotrmi ttee has developed a list of potential experiences for examina- 
tion and study of each academic department. The committee believes It is 
perfectly legitimate for political science "credit" be granted to students who 
might serve an Internship with a state legislator or a city manager, that 
business "credit" be granted for organizing and operating a student bookstore, 
that art "credit" be granted to students working In art studios.. 1nat speech 
"credit" be given for drama students producing their own summer road show, that 

Industrial arts "credit" be given to students working on a project to repair 

/ 

homes In Towar Gardens, or similar areas, that Soclo‘logy M cred 1 1 11 be granted to 
students who serve as Vista volunteers or aids to Ihe Faml ly Helper Program, 
etc.,etc. It seems Incomprehensible to the committee that educational experi- 
ences, wherever they may be obtalned,are no 4 - being utilized In the development 
of student programs. To restrict the development of programs to those kinds of 
schooling experiences which can be conducted within classroom confines, seems 
to be an unnecessary restriction of the educational process. 



The Fifth (summer) Term. 

It Is obvious from the term Extended School Year tnat the summer term Is of 
rtance. The oomnlttee feels that It Is no more Important than any other 

:KJl 
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term, and conversely )t Is no less Important. However, the summer term as 
conceived Is much different from existing summer schools. The summer term Is 
expected to an extension of the other four terms and Is nof meant to be a 
vehicle for merely remedial or enrichment work. As often as possible, the 
experiences which appear in the first four terms will also appear In the fifth 
(summer) term. The summer term, by reason of Its weather conditions, does 
permit some changes In program. For example, courses In field biology and 
physical education courses such as water skiing and sailing might he possible 
only during the summer term. Work-study experiences Involving out-of-doors 
activities might also be somewhat different from those engaged In during the 
regular academic year. 

The fifth term also offers the student additional opportunities. He can use the 
term to study in additional areas of interest which he may have omitted, during 
the previous four terms. The student might use the term t^ recover dredlts 
lost because of Illness or other reasons. He also might use the term to replace 
another term which he had previously omitted for a vacation period. Thus the 
student and his family would have the unique option of vacation-time planning 
with the understanding that experiences missed during terms opted for vacation 
would be available during the summer term. In addition, the student ml^ht elect 
to use the summer term to gain additional credit with the purpose of accelera- 
ting his high school graduation. Or, he might use the summer term to compensate 
for credits lost due to failures In preceding terms, 

It Is apparent that options are numerous under the concept of the Extended 
School Year. 




TrI-dfstrict Cooperation, 

For the Extended School Year program to operate at maximum efficiency, the 
three school districts will be required to work together Ifi very cooperative 
fashions. Each district has Its own limit on resources. When those limited 
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resources are considered In cc « )n wllh the resources of the other two 
districts, many additional prog ( possibilities for students become apparent. 
Advanced language courses, for example, have low enrollments In all three 
districts. T h e combining of those enrollments would make the offering of 
ad/anced foreign languages ' >uch more efficient. The facilities of the three 
districts also vary considerably. Some of the districts can do Things because 
they have the facilities while students In other districts would be denied the 
same experiences for lack of facilities. An examnlo of the impact of facili- 
ties on student programming can be seen In the fact that students at East 
Lansing have an outstanding opportunity to study piano but have poor facili- 
ties for studying field or marine biology. Students at Haslett, on the other 
hand, have excellent outdoor facilities for the biology courses but limited 
facilities In the area of music. Okemos, with its new art center, Is I n an 
outstanding position to offer experiences within the fine arts. Thus the com- 
bining of student Interests with available facilities and available personnel 
competencies would do much to Improve the types of experiences from which stu- 
dents might choose to fabricate their secondary education program. 



The Extended School Year committee believes that students could be transported 
from district to district, as could teachers. In order .that the best advantage 
be taken from differentiated facilities and differentiated staffs, The commit- 
tee recognizes that such cooperation ma/ be years In the offing but as soon as 
the ESY program Is Implemented and student elections have been made, an exwn I na- 
tion should he conducted to determine the mos, desirable manner of trl-dlstrfct 
cooperation To achieve ma> 'mum benefit of the advantages enjoyed by the Indivi- 
dual districts, Should such cooperation beooira possible on t large scale. It 
Is likely that a district might specialize In a particular area. This would 
mean that the placement of course materials and futire facilities might be 

directed to a particular district with students transported to the facility* 

O 

would appear to the committee to be of great benefit to thr students, to 
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teachers and to tax payers. Rather than having medfocore equipment and medlo- 
core facilities duplicated In all districts, it seems advisable to study the 
desirability of making top-quality educational laboratories at one site and 
moving students to that site. This does not imply that all Industrial arts 
classes or all English classes would be taught In one district. Rather it is 
conceived that one district might bul !d advanced facilities In one aspect of 
industrial arts while the other two were building advanced */ a c T I 1 1 1 e s in other 
areas of industrial arts. No analysis of student transportation costs is 
possible until such time as a program would have actual numbers of students 
electing experiences which would be offered in another district. However, it 
is felt thar transportation costs might be minimal In view of the fact that 
most transportation would be done during the school day when most buses are 
now Idle. In a large scale cooperative venture, the exchange of students would 
also require greater similarity in school district calendars and academic day 
schedules . 

The Implications of trl-distrfct cooperation and coordination are numerous for 
teachers as well as students. Teachers may find that ckser professional and 
personal relationships with peers In other districts Is quite satisfying. They 
may also find that fheir particular talents may be put to better use because 
their opportunity to specialize will be Increased. The students mixing from 
district to district Is also viewed as advantageous. Finally, tr I -d 1 strict 
cooperation offers a greater number of options regarding courses and educational 
experiences and should give the students the best in every area that the re- 
sources of the combined school districts can offer. 

The Five-term Options. 

throughout the proceeding sections the ESY committee has implied that current 
school district scheduling of courses In thirty-six weeks time units has been 
O rigid to permit the development of more flexible student academic programs. 
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The committee has further suggested that the utilization of terms -Tne weeks 
In Jength would do much to Improve the educational options ava i (able to stu- 
dents. In the section which follows the committee has outlined several op- 
tions which each student might elect In planning the totality off Ms educa- 
tional experiences. 

Option l . (Four termr In school--ono term out of school). 





I 



Students who elect this option will find themselves engaged In a calendar most 
like the traditional academic year. They would have the same amount of summer 
vacation time, and the only real difference would be their enrollment In four 
times as many courses during the academic year. They would find their academic 
schedule changed four times Instead of following the same schedule from Septem- 
ber to June. The ESY committee expects that the majority of students wl J I 
elect this option because of the American tradition which has placed faml ly 
vacation periods during the summer months. However, It is perfectly conceivable 
that for those parents Kith children In high school only, who are avid skllers, 
the option to take off a term curing the snow season might have great appeal. 
Thus, It should not be assumed that the term elected to be out of school would 
necessarily be the summer term. 

Students electing to be out of school ^ome term other than summer would teve a 
program which looks something tike this: 

O 
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IN SCHOOL 



OUT 



IN SCHOOL 



It should, not be assumed under this option that students are electing to stay 
In class for the entire period of the In-school terms. Educational experiences 
within those terms might include courses, work-study, or other school-re lated 
experiences. 

' Option 2 . (Four traditional terms and one term of special 1 nterest, work, or study.) 




ABC 







S. 1 . 




S, 






S. ! . 


or 




or 






0 




OUT 




1 , 




u 

T 




S.l. * Special Interest (l.e. Planned Travel or 

Work-Study) 

This option would appeal to those students for whom an extended time period within 
a given activity Is either desirable or necessary. The student would be engaged 
In four academic terms which might consist of a mixture of courses and work-study. 
The fifth term would have several options associated within It. The first 
option would be to pursue t "special Interest" activity full tine for nine weeks. 
(A) A second option would be to pursue a special Interest for half days for a 
nine weeks period. (B) A third option would be to spilt the five week term Into 
smaller segments and perhaps pursue a special Interest for four and a half weeks 
and be out of school, on vacation for the remainder 6f the term, (c) 

i> : 

on 
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"Special interests' 1 needs some definition. They are conceived as experiences 
which bear close relationship to The student's educational plans. They are 
developed in conjunction with the student's counsefor and with the approval 
of his pcrents. They represent an opportunity for a student to pursue, In 
depth, a particular interesl which Is capable of Droadeni ng r hi s outlook, 
increasing his talents, or improving his capacity to relate school experiences 
to real life settings. Some examples might be: 

1. Planned travel with a Spanish class ro Mexico: 

2. Participation in the 1 nter lochen mus i c camp; 

3. Participation in an Art studio experience; 

4. The nine-weeks Internship with tne senate majority leader in fhe 
Michigan Legislature; or 

5. The building of a speclman collection (Independently, following a 
planning period with an instructor). 

Thus, tho student may spend part or all of the special inlerest term In the 
special Interest activity. Some experiences might be for two nours or longer, 
others might be for full days part of a term. Still others could be full days 
for the enti re term. 



Option 3 . (Five terms of combined school and special Interest, work-study). 





II 


1 SCHCX 


L 






Spt’C 


a 1 In* 


erest 





Ill SCHCX 



Special lnt< rast 



IN 

^chool 



$. 

i. 



The types of special interest activities engaged In by students under option 2 
may very w< I I fit Into another format. A student* might take course work along 
with work-study experiences or other special Interest activities on a year-round 
basis. A typical student might take approximately 24 term courses per year, 
nn the basis of six courses each of four terms. Those who would elect option 3 

ERJC 
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night take three rr four ''courses 1 ' each of five terms while working in special 
Interest areas, for credit, during a part of each day. Thus, the student 
might find himself in school for half-days and out cf school in work-study 
experiences the remainder of the day. This particular option won Id seem to 
be most attractive for those kinds of special interest activities from which 
a student could profit from a shorter daily period of exposure spread oul over 
a longer period of time. Students in Deversifled Occupations, Distributive 
Education, Office Occupations, and other similar kinds of work-study experi- 
ences would seem logically to fall into this format. 

Under this option the student would be able to delve into interest areas in 
larger time blocks and, hopefully, in independent work while also meeting 
the requirements for a full high school experience. This plan may also have 
special significance for the student .Siting remedial assistance or enrichment 
opportunities. Extra time would be permitted for students to gain additional 
experiences without being removed from the main stream of classes with his 
peers . 

Opti on 4 . (Five academic terms.) 




For some students, enrollment in five consecutive terms might be indicated. 
Students who have missed a term for reasons of illness or accident might well 
wish to take an additional term in order to "catch up" with their peers. Other 
mature students may desire to complete the high school experience in less than 
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four years. This could be done under the extended school year plan because the 
student could gain high school '’credit" for work taken during a full t f mo summer 
term. 



The advantages of ESY. 

The extended school year concept means that students can find more meaningful 
educational experiences, in greater numbers, over n longer period of time, 
because of the additional options which are presented to him. The extended 
school year committee believes that the following advantages accrue as a result 
of adopling terms of nine-weeks length. 

1. ESY Increases the vacation options available for students, teachers, 
and parents; 

2. ESY permits program planning which better meets I nd I v I dua I student 
needs and Interests; 

3. ESY permits better utilization of the talents of each individual 
teacher; 

4. ESY permits the maximum utilization of resources and facilities of 
the three separate school districts; 

5. ESY allows the student to work and secure experiences outside of 
classroom settings; 

6. ESY permits teachers to opt to b6 twelve month employees thereby re- 
ducing the need to look for summer employment; 

7. ESY permits planning of the maximum utilization of future school 
facilities within the districts; 

8. ESY reduces and removes artificial grade line barriers; 

9. ESY encourages exper I men tat ion by students In areas which go largely 
untouched under thirty-six weeks course units; 

10. ESY encourages students to selecl* options which previously have been 
considered too "dangerous" because of the nature of- the subject matter 
or fear of potential student-teacher conflict; 

11. ESY Increases the options which program planners have In fabricating 
a corrplote high school experience; and 

12. ESY provides a better balance between students r choices and adult control. 
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What ESY i s not . 

Because the Extended School Year committee found many preconceived notions 
concerning the Extended Schooi Year procra/n, it felt constrained to remove 
some of the confusion and some of the fears, by making explicit a number of 
I terns which are not subsumed under the concept. 

A. ESY does not mean consolidation of the thre^ school districts. Neither 
the public nor the school pe r sonnel Involved in this study have ever given 
any consideration to the consolidation of the three school districis for the 
purpose of securing the benefits of the Extended School Year. Acceptance of 
the ESY concept mu/ very v/elf require greater cooperation between tne districts 
In order that the resources and the facilities of the districts c? i be put to 
better use by students within their boundaries, but such cooperation should 
not Imply the legal joining of the districts. An analogy might be found In 
looking at three friendly neighbors with three large lawns to manage. If one 
neighbor has a largo, riding lawn mower, the second a large, power lawn sweeper, 
and third has two teen-age boys, a hand mower and a rake. It is obvious that 

a pooling of the resources could result in more efficient lawn care for all 
three neighbors. It Is also apparent that the three pieces of property do not 
need to be legally converted Into one plot in order for such cooperation to 
occur. 

The Extended School Committee recognized that at some future point in time a 
legal consol idatlon of the districts might In fact occur. The committee is 
simply pointing out In this document that the Extendod School Year concept 
makes no demands for consolidation and that cons6l I Jat Ion was never considered 
by the committee In Its deliberations as pre-requisite to the success of ESY. 

B. The extended school year does not mandate year-long, school for either 
students or teachers. Students may take the equivalent of twenty-four term 

Q ourses a year. When or how he elects to take the courses or course equivalents 
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through work-study experiences will be his decision to make. The extended 
school year simply makes it possible to offer the flexibility necessary to 
permit many more opMons on the part of the students. The student would nc 
longer be restricted to summer periods for vacation. The same of course would 
hold true for teachers. The Extended School Year does not require teachers 
to accept mandatory t w ’ ve month contracts. Rather It proposes to grant 
teachers addi tonal options ( I ) to accept twelve-month employment when offered 
and (2) to change the schedule of his vacation time from among five choices 
instead of one. 

Although almost all teachers within the committee have expressed a desire for 
some type of educational employment, the committee does not assume that all 
teachers would wish or would accept an Invitation to a twe I ve-month contract. 
Teachers desiring summer vacations may conMnue to have them under ESY. Those 
desiring winter vacations would have their options Increased except In those 
few cases where absence at a particular term would disrupt a continuity and 
sequencing requ'red to deliver Intergrsted educational experiences to students. 

C. ESY Is not a glorified summer school. Summer school curriculums have 
traditionally been filled with typing, driver education, and a few remedial or 
enrichment courses. The Extended School Year committee was tempt€d to dtvelop 
a summer term filled with exciMng and unusual experiences designed to stimulate 
the interest of students However, it scon became apparent that' If such ex- 
periences were available during v he summer term tnen those same exciting 
experiences should appear for election by students throughout the traditional 
academic period. As a resul + , the five terms comprising the Extended School 
Year have been conceived as equ’valent terms offering largely the same educa- 
tional experiences with the exception of those exper fences for which weather 
conditions play an Important role. 
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D. ESY does nof attempt to limit student experiences or to channel students 
Into certain areas at the expense of other areas, A student, after consultation 
with parents, counselors, teachers, and his peers is in a position to elect 
the set of experiences, both ccjrse, work-stud/, and travel, which will compriro 
his secondary education. It is the purpose of the Extended School Year to 
increase the number of choices from which the students may select his specific 
and Individualized curriculum, and the time In which le shall elect the experi- 
ences. It Is expected that educalors In all districts wi J I be required to 
re-examine such things as graduation requirements and course sequence recom- 
mendations if full flexibility is to be achieved. 
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II. IMPLICATIONS FOR CURRICULUM 

The Extended School Year committee, while composed of tjache^s and students 
from all three districts, was not In a position to reconimend or to mandate a 
set of curricular experiences which would comprise ESY. Rather, the committee 
accepted responsibility for examining the kinds of educational experiences 
which other school districts had built Into shortened time periods and to 
conduct a series of '’hearings’ 1 with representatives from each of the academic 
departments of the three school districts. As a result of talking with the 
representatives of Saugatuck, Albion, and Howell, and with the assistance of 
teachers and department heads from Oke.mos, Haslett, and East Lansing, the 
committee developed a composite set of experiences which they recommend be 
examined by each of the departments both Individually and in concert with 
tach other for possible inclusion into a comprehensive curriculum. In addition 
ro the experiences isolated by the committee, It Is expected that the various 
departments, with their extended expertise within a given academic subject 
area, will be able to Isolate many additional kinds of experiences which should 
be Included. 

The committee made no attempt to examine "graduation requirements" or to I n- 
vostlgatethe problem of pre-requisites. It Is expected that both kinds of 
problems can best be answered at the department and school level. In addition, 
the committee makes no recommendations concerning which experiences should 
be conceived as best being offered over a time period longer than one term. 
Again, such decisions must be made at the departmental level. For example, 
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chemistry and physics courses might well consist of one or two required back- 
ground terms prior to the student election of Individual term courses in 
optics, plastics, metallurgy, thermodynamics, etc. How much of an educational 
experience Is pre-requisite to the following experiences could not be answered 
by the ESY committee. The two sections which follow (I) outline fhe existing 
courses listed In the coursn offerings of the three schools and (2) presents 
a listing of potential course experiences for examination by the departments. 
The unusual course titles in the second section come directly frorrthe hand- 
books of Albion, Saugatuck, and Howell. 
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CURRENT COURSE OFFERINGS 



Haslbtt 
East Lansing 
Okemos 



July, 1969 
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Business 



Haslett 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 



o 




East Lansing Okemos 



X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 



X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 



X 

X 



X 

X 

X 



Typing I 
Typing II 
Typing III 
Typing IV 
Bookkeeping I 
Bookkeeping II 
Shorthand I 
Shorthand II 

Clerical and Secretarial Block 
Business Law 
Business Arithmetic 
Distributive Education 
Data Processing Conception 
Introduction to Math 
Office Machines 
Personal Typing 
Cooperative Training 
Related Studies (to above) 
General Business 



English 
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Haslett East Lansing Okeroos 



X 

X 



X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 



X 

X 

X 

X 



X 

X 

X 

X 

X 



:*jc 



X 



X 



X 



X 

:x 

x 

x 

x 

x 



x 

X 

X 

X 




English I 
English II 
English III 
English IV 
Expository Writing 
Creative Writing 
Dynamic Reading 
Speech I 
Speech II 
Radio & T.V. 

Debate 

Introduction to Theatre 
Journalism Workshop 
Yearbook Workshop 
Individualized Reading 
Reading Improvement 
Dramatics 
English Literature 
American Literature 
Introduction to Language Arts 
Introduction to Literature 
Senior Year (Advanced Placement) 
Senior Composition 
Advanced Writing II 
Structure of Language 
Forms of Literature 
Basic Composition 
Occupational English 

Ad&riced Composition a Research Paper 
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Haslett East Lansing Okewos 
XX X 

X 
X 



X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 



X 

X 

X 



X 

X 

X 



X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 



X 



X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 
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X X 

X X 



X 

X 

X 



Industrial Processes 

Basic Electricity & Electronics 

Machine Processes 

Mebhanical Drawing I 

Mechanical Drawing II 

Architectural Drawing & Design 

Wood Working 

Blue Print Reading I 

Power Mechanics 

Blue Print Reading II 

Drafting Technology 

Power Mechanics 

Mechanic of Small Motor* 

Mechanics of Large Engines 
Computer Programming 
Ornamental Horticulture 
Conservation 
Applied Agriculture 
Crafts 

Material Testing 
Fluid Power 
Power Technology 
Graphic Arts 
Practical Electronics 

Architectural Drawing (Independent Study) 
Art I 
Art II 
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Art III 
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laslett East Laneimj Okemos 




X 


Drawing & Painting 


X 


Prints I 6 II 


X 


Sculpture I a II 


X 


Ceramics l a II 


XXX 


Metal Works I a II 


x X X 


Art IV 
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Haslett East Lansing Okemos 



X 

X 

X 

X 

X 



X 

X 



X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 



X 



X 

X 

X 



X 

X 

X 

X 

X 



Latin I 
Latin II 
Latin III 
French I 
French II 
French III 

Hunanities-in-French IV 
Huraanities-in-French V 
Spanish I 
Spanish II 
Spanish III 
Spanish IV 

Spanish Conversation Cultu> 

German I 

German II 

German III 

German IV 

Russian I 
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Haslett East Lansing Okemos 



XX X 

X . X 

X X 

X X 

X X 

X X 

XX X 



X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 



Hone Ec I 
Home Ec IX 

Clothing and Textiles 

Food and Nutrition 

Child Care a Development 

Housing a Interior Decoration 

Senior Home Economics {Home a Family Living) 

Person* 1 fi Social Dynamics I 

Personal 6 Social Dynamics II 

Home Ec III 

Home Ec IV 

Small Crafts 

Experimental Foods 
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Mathematics 



Hasl-.tt 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 



X 



o 

ERLC 



East Lansing 
X 
X 
X 



X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 



X 

X 



O keraos 

X Algebra I 

X General Algebra I 

X Algebra I Advanced 

X General Math 

X Consumers Math 

X Refresher Math 

X Geometry 

X Plane & Solid Geometry 

Analytic Geometry 
Advanced Algebra 
X Algebra II 

X Algebra III 

Probability £ Statistical Inference 
Advanced Placement Calculus 
Senior Math Course 
Fortran Programing 
Under Business 

Introduction to Math 
Business Math 

X Data Processing Concepts 

Under Applied Arts 
X Computer Programing 



- 1 ° 
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HaBlett 

X 

X 



X 



O 




East Lansing Okeuos 



X 

X 



X 

X X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 



X 

X X 



X 



X 



X 



X 



X 

X 



Choral Music 
Freshman Choir 
Mixed Chorus 
Chamber Choir 
Choral Conducting 
Class Voice 
Voice 

Class Piano 
Plano 

Music Theory 
Activity Band 
Marching Band 
Concert Band 

Symphony Orchestra (strings) 
Symphony Orchestra (Chamber) 
Instrumental Independent Study 
Symphony Band 
Girls Glee Club 



Physical Education 
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Haslett 

X 

X 



O 




East Lansing Ok .emos 



X 

X 



X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 



X 

X 

X 

X 



9th Grade (Boys & Girls) 

10th Grade (Boys & Girls) 
llth Grade 
12th Grade 

Girls Advanced Team Sports (Girls) 

Girls Advanced fquatic & Rythmic Activities 
(Girls) 

Adapted Physical Education (Girls) 

Girls Co-Ed Recreational Physical Education 

Boys Co-Ed Recreational Physical Education 

Boys (Physical Education Junior a Senior Boys) 

Adapted Physical Ed (Boys) 

Girls (Co-Ed Recreation Physical Ed)Swim 

Independent Study in Physical Ed (aspects of 
recreation , health & physical Ed) 

Boys Co-Ed Recreation Physical Ed 



Lilted Sports 



Haalett East Lansing Okexaos 
X X 

X 
G 
G 
G 
X 
X 
G 

X 

G 

G 

X 

G 

G 

G 

G 

G 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

b 

X 



O 




Self Improvement 

Archery 

Bowling 

Tennis 

Golf 

Swimming 

Gymnastics 

Modern Dance 

Tamila 

Volley Ball 

Field Hockey 

Speed Ball 

Basketball 

Rhythmic Activities 

"Jogging for your Mfe" 

Snow Skiing 

Ba dm it ton 

Golf 

Soccer 

Touch Football 
Track a Field 
tfrestllng 
Tumbling 
Softball 

Adapted Phy. Ed. 



Science 



Haslett East tonsing Okenos 
X 

X 

X 

XX X 

X 
X 

X X 

XX X 

X X 

XX X 

X 
X 
X 



Introduction to Physical Science 
General Science I 
General Science II 
Biology 

Biology B. S »C . S . 

Natural Science 
Biology II 
Chemistry 
Physical Science 
Physics 

Senior Science 
Earth Science 
Chemistry (Advanced) 
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Haslett 

X 

X 

X 



X 

X 

X 

X 



o 




Social Studies 



East Lani»;«ng Okemos 



X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 



X 



X 

X 

X 

X 



X 

X 

X 

X 



9th Grade social Science 

World Cultures (Formerly Ancient & Modern History) 

World Today 

Goverunent 

Economics 

World Understanding & Comparative Cultures 
Ameti(ui History 
Advanced African history 
Humanities 

Participatory Government 

Driver Education 

Student Leadership Seminar 

Western Civilization 

Eastern Civilization 

Sociology 

Psychology 

Civics 

American Studies (Humanities) 

Wo^d History 
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Haslett 


East Lansing 


Okemos 






X 




Independent Study 


X 


X 




Work Experience (outside of school) 




X 




Language Lab Tech 




X 




Audio-Visual Tech 




X 




Library Science Work Experience 


X 


X 




Teaching Aide (three levels) 




X 




Office Work Experience 




X 




Maintenance Aido 




X 




Heading Consultant 


X 






Lansing Community College Advanced Placement 
Program 


X 






Cosmo to logy 




Irtgham Area Occupational Skills Center (no tuitio* required) 


X 


X 




Auto Mechanics - Everett H.S. 




X 




Data Processing 


X 


X 




Drafting Mech Drawing - Sextion H.S. 


X 


X 




Electronics - Everett H.S. 


X 


X 




Auto Body a Painting - Saxton H.S. 




X 




Graphics 




X 




Hospitality 


X 


X 




Machine Shop - Sexton H.S. 




X 




Quantity Cooking 






HUMANITIES 


(covered in all three schools) 








0 - Fine Arts - Humanities 
H - Social Studies - American Studies 








EL ■* Social studies - Humanities 




X 




Driver Education 
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PROPOSED EDUCATIONAL EXPERIENCES 



Haslett 
East Lansing 
Okernos 
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Much has been said about the desirability of changing the conception 
of high school from "schooling" to a comprehensive set of educational 
experiences. From teachers, counselors, administrators, professors, 
curriculum specialists, students and parents have come many suggestions 
about the nature of the experiences which should comprise secondary 
education. The following list of experiences have been prepared by 
the ESY Study Committee for consideration by the departments of the 
three school districts both individually and in concert with each otner. 
The listing consists of (a) some tentative course titles for in-schoo.V 
experiences which seem to fit the constraints of nine (9.) week terms 
(or multiples thereof), (b) work-study experiences which a student might 
elect in lieu of or in conjunction with courses, and (c) related travel 
experiences which, with proper planning and follow-up, could provide the 
student with educational experiences not available in classroom settings. 

It should be noted that independent study activities are suggested as 
a desirable adjunct to more formal curricular programs. Although the 
technique is in some limited use now, much greater use is recommended 
in the future. In a similar manner, the teacher-aide experience is 
viewed as a very valuable learning experience. The aide has much to 
offer when he Is blessed with a particular talent which he might share 
with others or when Ms level of maturation and experiences have combined 
to give him "something to offer’ 1 other students who ara less mature and 
less experienced. 
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The listings have been prepared in tabular form to assist the departments 
in analyzing, accepting, rejecting, or anending the suggestions made by 
the ES'.r Study Committee. It is proposed that the individual departments 
review their listing curriculuns to determine which of the suggested 
course experiences are currently available to students either in course 
form or in unit form within courses. The left column might be checked 
by the reviewing departments. 

It is further proposed that the departments, meeting together, review 
special facilities and special personnel competencies which might 
affect the capacity of a given school district to deliver a particular 
curricular experience. In addition, the departments might wish to 
review the best time periods to offer particular experiences. This 
latter task seems particularly important when weather plays a dominant 
role in the capacity to deliver the experience } for example, skiing 
simply cannot be offered in the physical education curriculum during the 
first or fourth term. The last two sets of columns are for use by 
departments in reviewing the placement and timing of those experiences 
accepted as relevant to the new conception of secondary education. 



Key 



H - Kaslett High School 



1 • First Terra (September) 



EL -East Lansing High School 



2 - Second Term (November) 



O - Oketnos High School 



3 - Third Term (January) 



T - All Three Districts 



4 - Fourth Term (April) 



C - Combined Time periods 



S - Summer Term (June) 



(More than ono period 
required) 



SP -Single Time Period 
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History of Art 
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The Social Studies department could easily find ESY giving it the necessary freedom from traditionalism and inflexibility 
that is has been seeking for many years. Innumerable work-study and travel experiences could be Imagined under ESY. Social 
Studies can become as broad and varied or as specialized as an Individual department and district wish. The following are only 
a few examples of the dozens of courses possible. 
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III. IMPLICATIONS FOR PROFESSIONALS 



The Extended School Year commi+fee Wc.s well aware of the fact that a feasi- 
bility study would not be complete without addressing the question of how 
the adoption of the extended school concept would affect the manner in 
which professionals within each of the three districts would be required 
to change their professional style. Because the Extended School Year con- 
cept contains several distinct forces for' change, they have been analyzed 
separately. Thus the teacher f s role as modified by movement to nine weeks 
ierms, as modified by an extension of the academic calendar, as modified by 
tr I ~d i stri ct cooperation, and as modified by the introduction of field-study 
experiences has been examined in detail. Likewise, changes In the roles 
played by admi ni strators and counselors have also been analyzed. 

Two primary sources of Information were utilized in making these assessments. 
Flrs+, questions were addressed to the professional personnel of both Sauga- 
tuck and Albion to determine the manner in which their own roles had changed 
as a result of shifting to shorter time periods for course offerings. In 
addition, teachers and department chairmen who appeared be, ore the committee 
were asked to express the changes whlcn they could foresee as a result of 
shifting to the Extended School Year concept. 

It should be abundantly clear to anyone reading this report that much of the 
change being proposed is mechanical, not attltudlnai. Programs such as an 
extended school year, trl-dlstr*ct cooperation, nine-week terms, ungraded 
classes etc. will bring about new and worthwhile learning experiences for the 
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students. Teachers, administrators and counselors will also benefit through 
Improved options within their own reference frames. However, to believe that 
pouring high school experiences into new and exotic shaped container:; auto- 
matically will achieve the objectives of relevancy, stimulation, and student- 
teacher enthus asm, is to be overly op+omlstic. Wi+hout a lot of trouble, 
teachers could do the same old things" In the same old way in this program. It 
has not been the charge of this committee to explore how teachers might teach 
under this plan, but the committee feels that the mechanical alterations being 
advanced can promote ain attltud'inal change Iri the classroom. 

What follows is an attempt to indicate in as many areas as possible the effect 
that this program might haveon teachers, counselors, and administrators of 
East Lansing, Kaslett, and Okemos. "Might" Is emphasized because without doubt 
teachers, administrators, counselors, students and parents will alter the 
specifics of the plan in ways that the convnlttee cannot anticipate at this 
time. 

Teacher--Nloe-weeks Terms . 

!. A nine-weeks program would make ft possible for a teahcer to work 
Intensely In his areas of interest and expertise. In Albion and 
Sauqatuck Where short term courses are In operation, they found the 
teachers, almost without exception, happier with the shortened terms 
than with the year or semester long course* Boih systems reported 
teachers and students more Inf vested and Involved in what was being 
t'uught. 

2. There Is no question that bookkeeping and other paper work would 
Increase In a nine-weeks system. There would bn four 6r five final 
card markings; for many teachers four or five r>9w record books a 
year; and more material to order and control. 

O 
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3. The subject of final examinations will most probably be giver, some 
review in a nine-weeks system, in the A I b 1 o F and Saugatuck sys 4 ems, 
fewer teachers gave final exams. It Is 1 n rerest : ng to note that the 
students In these high schools very much preferred the reduction In 
pressure and tension of semester finals. 

4. The preparation load would vary a great deal depending on the subject 
area, but for most teachers it would increase. In Albion and Sauga- 
tuck many of tne teachers (especially those in English, Social Studies, 
Fine Arts, and Industrial Arts) found they had eight to ten different 
preparations lr> the school year. This In practice meant two to three 
preps per term. Many of these courses were taught several times in 
the yaar - hence no teachers found two or three new course, confronting 
him each term. ,lust how heavy the preparation load would be In each 
school will be determined by the teachers In their respective depart- 
ments. 5. (Given the confines of a nine-weeks term the teachers in 
Albion and Saugatuck found much less time < vfras wasted in 

class. They believed the student-teacher' efforts were more concentrated 
and meaningful.) 

6. Teachers may find It easier to establish specific topics to cover and 
goals to be met in the nine-weeks structure than in the semester long 
course. 

7. The determination of just what Is to be taught and who wlfl teach It 
could be decided with the following consldorat ions : (a) Individual 
teachers would indicate what courses they would be willing and able to 
teach; (b) Departmental meetings would resolve duplicate course interests 
among teachers; <c) Departments would be respons ble for developing 
sequences of courses to adequately cover the scope of the discipline; 
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(d) Given the level of studert interest In school activities evi- 



denced In recent years, it Is appropriate that students should be 
Included In the planning process. Students should have a real role 
in determining what courses are to be taught and the subject matter 
content within them; (e) State law school cert! ; I cat I on and college 
entrance requirements will determine to a certain extent what must 
be offered. 

Teachers and departments wl II have to come to grips with the matter 
of pre-requ I si tes and sequencing. Some subjects such as r.K, fhematl cs, 
foreign languages, and to a certain exfont science, will not be able 
fo alter their existing course order very much. Other disciplines, 
like social science, English, and physical education will have to 
decide what courses if any must be taken by all students before they 
may proceed to other experiences- 

In this same area, departments such as social science v*l 1 I have to 
decide If students have to take social science, then American hi story , 
then government-economl cs. In that order. Relaxation of such guide- 
lines would of course mean that many traditionally Freshman, Sophomore, 
Junior or Senior courses would be non-graded. 

(Both Albion and Saugatuck have gone to a non-graded program In many 
areas.) ^ 

It seems logical to us that few If any counselors would be able to 
comprehend the specifics of several hundred course offerings. Teachers 
then may find It desirable, If not necessary, to take a larger part 
In counseling with In their subject area. 

(Albion and Saugatuck teachers are more Involved with counseling.) 

With the larger number of course offerings departments may wish to 
concern themselves with some tracking. In other words, some offering 
may be designated as courses for slower learners e*d others for those 
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students capable of faster progress. (Albion, and to a lesse r extent 
Sauga, ick, have written such Information into their course descrip* 
ti ons . ) 

12. A soph i sti cated computer program will nave to be established to 
accomodate tho many variables being considered. For teachers, this 
may necessitate gaining knowledge about what computers can and cannot 
do. 

13. Teachers may be concerned about increased course options turning the 
curriculum into a popularity contest. Tho teachers at Albion and 
Saugatuck did not find this a problem. They found, if anything, that 
teachers eliminated this potential difficulty by doing a betfer Job 

in the classroom. This may have been due to increased teacher interest 
fn what they were teaching and/or knowing that students would not take 
their courses If they did not do a belter job. (In this same area^it 
Is worth noting that teachers in Saug/jtuck and Albion found no instance 
of kids shying from teache r s juct because they were ’'tough. 11 ) 

14. Teachers, we believe, can expect some substantial shifts in what the 
students elect to take In a nine-week system. Subjects that students 
have i r adi tioral ly regarded as "tough 11 may well be tried by more 
students who kno* 1 they can abandon the course In Mne weeks and not 
’’lose" a whole semester or a year of credit, (Saugatuck had a 30036 
increase In chemistry their first year or; this program. Also worth 
noting is the fact that once in the course ery few students dropped 
out!) Albion and Saugatuck have found significantly more pupils taking 
courses In the Fine Arts, Business and I >dustrlal Arts. The reason 
for this they feel Is that a nine-weeks course does not Involve as big 

. a part of a school year as a se^ster system did. Hence, many more 
college-oriented students can take more courses In these fields and 
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still meet their college requirements and graduate on time. 

15. The subject of text books will become an immediate concern for 
some departments - particularly English and social studies. The 
subject o* textbooks will necessitate some intensive review by 
Teachers, students, administrators and parents of book fees and 
other related items. 

16. For some teachers there may be a problem of impersona 1 1 zat ion with 

a nine-weeks system Ce.g., student in and out so fast you do not get 
to know Viem and vice versa). Neither Saugatuck or Albion felt this 
a significant obstacle because you might have a stud errf three or f^ur 
times in the course of his high school career. The average amount of 
student-teacher contact will not change. 

17. Another possibility in a nine-weeks program would be assigning two 
period time blocks to some classes. Art teachers might., for example, 
find It more worthwhile 1 n some areas to have students two hours a 

day for nine weeks than one hour for eighteen weeks. The teaching role 
in longer time periods requires an adjustment. 

18. Teachers, administrators, and counselors will need to reexamine the 
concepts of failure and "make-up". For example, when a student falls 
a course that is In a sequence, will he repeat the course? Or, when 
a student fails a course that Is not in a sequence (l.e. an American 
history course being taken as a graduation requirement) can the student 
substitute another course? 

Teachers - Extended School Year . 

I. For some teachers the summer term will provide unique Instructional 
possibilities: (a) travel experiences with students, (b) new course 
offerings and (c) ‘additional field related courses are all In the 
realm of possibl I Ity ! 
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2. Some teachers might find the salary prospects of a twelve-month 
teaching contract more attractive than the current nine-month arrange- 
ment . 

3. Closely related +o the extended school year concept, at least for 

the first few years, will be extensive tri-dlstrict cooperation during 
the summer quarter. The ESY Committee believes a comprehe ns i ve^ summer 
offering will be possible only if the faculties and students of the 
three high schools are brought together. Further, the courses would 
most probably be taught at that high school which offered the best 



physical facility for the particular discipline. It is then altogether 
possible that an Okemos teacher during the "regular" school year might 
find himself In the summer quarter teaching In East l?nsing High School, 
working with students from three high schools, and planning with 
teachers from other schools. 

4. By teaching a summer term some teachers may find it possible to "opt 
out" of some other nine-weeks term. This might be for the purpose of 
travel, advanced degree work, etc. The teacher who did this would very 
probably have to commit himself some considerable time In advance so 
that the courses he would normally teach could be deleted or substitu- 
tion arrangements made for the quarter he would be gone. This would 

be especially Important If the students were registering In April or 
May for the whc<le of the next school year. This would not be as big 
a consideration If students registered each nine weeks or every eighteen 
weeks. 

5. To offer a comprehensive summer unit on a cooperative basis would 
clearly necessitate coordination between the three districts on the 
departmental level in deciding on course offerlngsand who would terch 
them. 
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6. Since there is a difference in the length of classes in the three 
schools (East Lansing has five, seventy- mi nute periods a day; Haslett 
and Okemos have six, fifty-five minute periods) some common period 
length will have to he agreed upon by the faculties and administrators 
of the three schools if extensive cooperation Is to be fostered. 

7. The option of teaching in the summer rather than having to find a 
summer job couid make teachers feel more professional. This feeling 
might be enhanced by changes In the program which would better capitalize 
on teaching strengths of each teacher. 

Teachers - Trl-district Cooperation . 

1. For the Immediate future, the committee sees the bulk of the cooperative 
efforts coming in the summer time. As noted earlier, teachers and 
students of the three schools would most probabfy be pooled and courses 
would be taught at the school that has the best facility for a parti* 
cular subject. For the teacher this could mean courses taught with 
different facilities, new students, and new colleagues. 

2. It Is obvious that even if the tri-dlstrfci program is confined to the 
summer, a good deal of Inter- and I ntra-department planning is going 
to have to take place. 

3. [f the summer program is deemed successful and the decision Is made to 
phase Into a year round program, teachers, counselors and administra- 
tors would be Intensively involved in the planning of the following: 

(a) Specializing facilities to teach tri-dlstrlct courses. For example, 
East Lansing High School might establish the space and Invest the 
capital for a comprehensive cer^nics program. Once in existence, Haslett 
and Okemos would send students to East Lansing for that course. 
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(tj) New programs that one school co'jld not bring into existence alone 
might now be possible* Advanced and/or specialized courses might now 
be taught because students from three districts would comprise an 
economically feasible class* 

(c) Extension and expansion of existing programs could be an interest- 
ing by~producf of the district's cooperation. Such things as tri- 
district orchestras, bands, student publications might come into 

exl stence. 

(d) Coordination of some of the work-study experiences might be more 
efficiently directed by a trl-district director than by individual 
school districts. 

(e) Because the student populations and teacher expertise and Interest 
would be drawn from three schools, some fairly "exotic" out-of-s 1 ' ’ 
offering might appear. For example, nine-weeks trips to a fo" r 
country during a winter term or a combined archeology-geology 1 

trip to the Grand Canyon during spring term might become real? 

(f) Students fa Ming a nine-weeks term of a sequenced course mig 
able to go to another high school to make It up. For example 

an East Lansing student failed Fronch I (1st nine weeks) he mi 
Has left and take the course again because the terms French I i 
differed between the schools. This sort of a organization wou M 
sftate tr i-dlstrlct, master programming and scheduling. 

Teachers - Work-Study Experiences * 

Much of the effort expended on E$Y has been directed toward pr 
changes In the curricular offerings of the three high schools, 
out-o* school work-study kinds of experiences will have area 
tlons on the traditional role of the teacher. 
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(a) Departments, In conjunction with the administration, would have 
to consider how much credit a part'cular work-study experience would 
be worth, and how ft would be supervised and graded. For example, 

how would you grade, and how much credit would you assign to an eighteen- 
weeks, half day assignment at Potter Park Zoo for the student Interested 
In zoology? 

(b) If there were any sizable number of students Involved In work-study 
programs, there would have to be coordinators - people who made the 
initial contact with the cooperating agency, made sure the students got 
there every day, followed-up on complaints from students and/or employers 
and helped In evaluating the students. Whether this kind of coordination 
should be done by departments generally, one person in a department, by 
counselors, by tri-dlstrlct personnel needs additional study. 

(c) Assuming for a moment that one teacher In a department was to handle 
the coordination of a 1 1 the work- study experiences going on in that 
department, that teacher would have to be released from some part of 
his regular class assignments. For the teachers Involved In a coordina- 
ting activity It could present them quite a variation In the conventional 
teacher role and responsibilities. 

(d) Departments will, for work-study programs, have to determine the 
appropriate length of the experience. Under the nine-weeks system there 
are a variety of possibilities to consider: (l> nine-weeks, all day; 

(2) nine-weeks, half days; (3) several terms, all day; (4) several terms, 
part days; etc. Teachers, in departmental settings must make decisions 
concerning tie appropriateness assigning a particular amount of time to 
a specific experience. 
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f strators - Nine-Weeks Program , 

1. Computers will have to play a much larger role in this program than 
they have in the past. Computerization results in several things: 

(a) Either on a vrl-distri ct, cooperative basis or individually the 
schools will probably have to hire someone to p'ogrem and handle the 
details of data processing; (b) Teachers will have to be educated in 
what they can and cannot expect the computer to handle; (A Jack of 
knowledge about computers caused Albion teachers ar.d administrators 
monumental problems the first year they went to a program similar 

to this. 

2. As with the other parts of this program (e.g, tri-district coopera- 
tion, extended school year, work-study courses) super I n + en lents and 
principals will have to carry the bulk of the oubllc relations work 
with the community. Precisely what form this should take is not pre- 
scribed, but the scope of change bring suggested in this report would 
Indicate extensive and intensive administration planning before pre- 
sentation to the public* 

3. For teachers to prepare to reach the new, nine-weeks courses they wi I I 
have to have planning time. If 1 7 0- 1 7 1 is to be the target year, It 
will mean course descriptions, ana other program planning materials 
will have to be written by March or April If students are to be regis- 
tered by May. Administrators will have +o determine early In this 
coming school year: (a) How much time the teachers will need; and <b) 
Whether to give release classroom time, have more 1 n-servf ce-day<s; ' 
pay teachers for extra hours spent at school or some combination of 
the above. 

4. From the interviews this committee had with representat I ves of the 
Albion and Saugatuck systems the committee feels that better teacher 
morale will result from changing to the nine-weeks system. 
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5. Albion and Saugatuck have exparienced a much Jower student drop-out 
rate s*nce shifting from a semester system. They felt this was due 
to both the shorter length of The courses and the greater student 
interest In the new variety and content of course offerings. 

6. Ad*nl nl st^ators as wail as counselors will have to take a close look 
at the format of the student transcripts for colleges and employers. 

An alteration of the present form might Include a couple pages ex- 
plaining theprognrm (as they have in Alb : on) plus a more meaningful 
course description than say "English I.” 

7. ESY, when Implemented, will require more careful hiring of teachers. 

A rx/nent's reflection should bring the realization That nine-weeks 
terms, oxtended school year, trl-d 1 strict cooperation, etc. will r6- 
qqtfe . bright, flexible professionals. Recruiting such people will 
become a greater challenge. 

8. Administrators, counselors and teachers will have to determine the 
number of regl stratlons there will be. Optimal flexibility for students 
would dictate registration each nine-weeks but this would have to be 
w^fcghed against the resultant paper work load and cost of computer time. 

9. The additional course offerings, combined with the field-study courses 
that may be created, will complicate the problem of knowing where the 
students are, or should be during the day. New and more sophisticated 
forms wl 1 1 no doubt have to be created to solve this potential problem. 



Administrators - Tr f - D! strict Cooperation and Extended School Year . 

I. Any extensive trl-dlstrlct cooperation Is going to require, we think, 

coordinated master scheduling for the three schools. Even If cooperation 
Initially is confined to the summer tern, a great deal of inter-school 
adffi ini's 'iraH Ve planning- teacher scheduling will have to take place. 
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TbJij will necessitate coordination of at least two and perhaps more 
In-service days where departments of three high schools can meet and 
plan together. 

2. The subject of authority will also have to be considered. !f, for 
example, cn East Lansing teacher is teaching in Okemos with students 

in his class from Haslett and Okemos or East Lansing, to what system is 
the teacher responsible? How does the teacher handle discipline pro- 
blems with a Haslett student? What is to be done with the East Lansing 
student that misused Okemos equipment? How would the teacher be paid? 
Would teachers hi-ed Into the Haslett system be pail by Haslett even 
though they taught during the sunnier in Okemos High School? if ihey 
were paid by Okemos, questions would arise In areas such as (a3 fringe 
benefit differences between systems (b) city tax differences; and (c) 
payroll programming <5 f f ferences between the systems. 

3. If the major tri-district cooperation takes place in the summer, there 
may be the necessity of designating one principal on a rotating basis 
as the head of the program. 

4. Administrators will have to consider the problem of coordinating the 
length of classes. East Lansing High School currently Is on five, 
seiventy4Tnlnute oerlods a day, and Haslett and Okemos have six, fifty-five 
minute classes par day. This coordination probably would not pose any 
real difficulty during the summer term, but as I srer-d I str let coopera- 
tion moved into tha other quarters a common course lengvh for the whole 
year would be desirable. 

5. The bussing of students from one system to another would be another area 
of concern +o administrators. The exlent of the cooperation would of 
course dictate the frcqenc^ of bus runs. Perhaps during the first 
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summer program something JiKe twenty-minute breaks will be necessary 
between classes. 

6, The maintenance, cleaning, new construction, etc. that frequently take 
place during the summer months, would have to be planned differently 
if the buildings are in use during the summer months. 

7. Since mar.y of the courses during a summer program might be of aduit 
Interest, some consideration couid be given to allowing adults into 
these areas on a fee basis. 

>8. It will be necessary to do comprehensive cost projection studies for 
year-round use of the school buildings. Though ft does seem 
waste to neglect the schools during the summer, It may well be that it 
It more expensive, perhaps prohibitively more, to maintain and to use 
the facilities during summer periods. 

9. If we phase Into an extensive cooperative situation there will probably 
have to be a study dona to see what each schools per-pupil costs are. 
These figures would be necessary If we found, for. example, that East 
Lansing students were using Okemos facilities more than the converse. 
Some "balance of payments' 1 arrangement woiild likely be required. 

10. Administrators should perhaps consider the money savings that might be 
possible tf the three districts were to order materials in common. 

11. Teachers and administrators will have to explore the contract questions 
that will be raised In teaching a summer term. For example- How soon 
would the contracts have to be signed? Would the pay-scales and fringe 
Leneflts be the same as the "regular" school year? (see Appendix B) 

12. Policies will have to be established for what constitutes sufficient 
Interest to have a class taught in a subject. It might be necessary to 
specify the mmber of students which have to be committed to taking the 
course before a teachor can be con tree teo for Its Instruction. 
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! 3, Along this sane line, the registration procedure for the summer term 
will have to be reformulated. It will probably be necussary to hold 
registration early In the school year so the teachers that have ex- 
pressed r, vnlilngnens to teach wl I I know If their services are going 
to be needed, 

14. It Is unreal Isrlc to think that students and teachers can function during 
a summer term In classrooms that are not air conditioned. This might 
mean the Immediate use of the air conditioned middle schools of Okemos 
and East Lansing for su nme r tern courses. 

Administrators - Wc^'-Study Experiences . 

1. Administrators will have to be concerned with the school T s liability 
for students on a work-study experience. Current student Insurance 
programs may have to be reviewed and modified. 

2. Guidelines will probably have to be established for payment and/or 
non-payment of students on work-study programs. 

3. Guidelines will be necessary for the coordination of these out-of-school 
experiences. Where trl-dlstrlct cooperation Is Involved, the administra- 
tors of the three systems will probably need to establish policies In 
common with one another. 

4. Since students In this program will be out of the conventional classroom 
structure for large portions of the school day, It seems reasonable to 
assume that new pressures might be made for additional research and study 
facilities In the high school. For example. If a student was working 
half days In a nine-weeks term at Potter Park Zoo, he might find It 
necessary to do research on a related topic during this period In the 
high school. H you multiply this need by many other students 6n 

similar programs and add to It the greater strain nine-weeks courses will 

* 

put on the library, the need to reconsider the library concept becomes 

O 

apparent. 
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Counselors - Nine-Weeks Terms. 



1. There Is little question that, if ESY is adopted counselors will be 
more involved than before in the scheduling of students. This will 
be particularly true If the decision is made to have a new registra- 
tion at the end of each nine-weeks term. The precise load will, In 
large measure, be determined by the effectiveness of the registration 
format (e.g. clarity of registration forms, proper orientation of 
students, etc.), and the quality of fhe program developed for the 
computer. 

2. It seems likely that teacners will have to become more Involved with 
the student T s selection of courses. It is difficult to believe at 

this po T nt that counselors will be ab16 to comprehend, for registration, 
the number of new course offerings, wllh respect to their content. 
Saugatuck handeled this situation by setting aside a day where the stu- 
dents could go to th? instructor teaching the course, discuss the course 
with him, and receive approval for final selection. Some system similar 
to this might warrant counselor and faculty consideration. 

3. Counselors as well as administrators will find it more difficult than 
before 10 talk to parents about problems that students might be having 
with a course. Teachers, we feel, wifi have to play a larger role In 
this counsel fng-type of activity. 

4. Whether or not this system will prove harmful to the personal, student- 
counselor relationship over the long run cannot be predicted. There 
will almost surely be many registration and scheduling problems for alf 
concerned In at least the first year of adoption. 

5. Teachers and counselors mighl wish to consider an academic advisor 
Arrangement I where twenty or thirty students would be assigned to a teacher 
for the whole of his high school experience* Just how extensive this 
counsellno wlll be, can.be determined by ;the parties Involved, 
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Several things noted elsewhere but of significance to counselors Include: 
[ (a)Saugatuck and Albion found their drop-out rate decreased after they 
went to this system; (b) Courselors and administrators will have to 
revise the transcript forms sent to colleges if the nine-weeks terms 
and other program modifications are adopted (samples of several of 
these forms from several systems and other like materials are Included 
as Appendix D), Albion noted that the more detailed breakdown of courses 
was very well received by the colleges. The admissions officers ap- 
parehtly felt they had a better idea of what the applicant had experi- 
enced In h i gh school . 

It seems advisable to have counselors attend some of the departmental 
planning sessions. It would help to familiarize them with the curriculum 
changes taking place. They also could make valuable contributions to the 
teachers during the planning processes. 

Counselors wlil flrd.more college oriented students seeking enrollments 
In Industrial arts, fine ai , v s, physical education, and home economics 
courses because they wl I I not have fo invest a period of a semester or 
a year • n a course. Counselors may also find mere "average" students 
wanting to take the traditionally "tough" courses because 1 hey can drop 
If they do poorly and not lose a year’s credit. Counselors then, as 
well as teachers, will have to take a close, new look at what a college 
prep # buslness,or vocational program should look like. Hopefully, addi- 
tional options will be taken with a view to broadening the high school 
experience rather th 3 n making In just more of the same. 

The ESY committee would hope the "college bound" student would not use 
his new freedom to take more M c6llege prep" courses. 
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9. Providing an overall direction to student programs could be much more 
challenging* For example some subject areas such as English and social 
studies may require minimal class grouping and sequencing. On this 
non-graded basis. It would be possible fcr a student to pack his 
schedule with social studies courses and be finished with all these 
requirements by the end of hJs second year* Guidelines wfl T> no doubt, 
have to be established to accomodate such potentialities* 

10. Another problem/ needing attention by counselors, teachers and adminis- 
trators i would be the Impact of ESY on students entering or leaving 
the program during the school year* It is difficult at this point to 
know If the nine-weeks term would be more or less satisfactory than 
the semester system In this respect. 

11. Counselors may be called upon to staff occasional courses particularly 
In the area of psychology. 

Counselors - Extended School Year and Trl-dlstrict Cooperation . 

t. If a summer term Is adopted initially on a trl-dlstrict basis, there 
will be a need for at least one counselor In each of the schools during 
that term. This possibility raises the Interesting question of how 
students might be assigned to counselors. Wou Id, bn East,, Lbnsfng Student, 
for example, be working with counselors at Okemos if he Is taking courses 

there, or would he stay with the East Lansing counselor Irrespective of 

where he had course work? Whatever the resolution of this question 
there Is a need for the counselors of the three schools to work together* 

2. If there Is any amount of cooperation during the "regular" school year 

the counselors of the high schools will have to work closely together 
on class size and other scheduling problems. It may be necessary, in 
Uhls connection, to designate perhaps on a rotating basis, a coordinator 
for counsel I log programs. 
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3. Once again, it would be to the teachers 1 and counselors' advantage to 
work together, at least occasionally In the planning of trl-district 
courses. This would be true If for no other reason than to get to 
know some of the teachers in other buildings with whom they may have 
occasion to work. 

4. To provide good overall direction to students, t he counselors will have 
to become very familiar with the mechanics and Implications of the five 
enrollment options presented In the first section. If for exa.ple, a 
student selected a ful l-tlme, year-round option for a couple of years, 

It would mean he would not only graduate early but in the middle of the 
year, this might then make It easier or more difficult to get Into the 
university of his choice. 

5. Counselors, administrators, and teachers may wish to establish and publish 
before registration a series of basic courses In the major subject areas 
that wi I I be taught . Students and counselors could then plan on a de- 
finite year-round basis. 

C ounselors - Work-Study Experiences . 

1. It would be difficult for counselors, apart from teachers, to advise 
students whether or not to enroll in work-study courses. More extensive 
work with parents Is certainly Indicated. 

2. As noted elsewhere In this report, counselors may want to become involved 
In the coordination of part or all of these programs. 
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IV. IMPLICATIONS FOR STUDENTS, PARENTS AND COWLJNITY 



The major purpose of this Extehded School Year study Is, and must 
be, to Improve educational opportunities for students In the three school 
districts. Three distinct, though not mutually exclusive, components 
of change have been investigated, each of which can be expected to have 
an Impact on students and on the community. The first component of 

change Is a restructuring of the school year by dividing the present two 

semesters Into four terms of approximately nine weeks each and by adding 
a fifth term of the same length In the summer. Conceivably the school 
day might be restructured as well. A second component of change, 

resulting from the first, Is a restructuring of the curriculum, primarily 

by offering courses of nine weeks 1 duration Instead of those of traditional 
semester length. The third component of change Is that of frl-dlstrlct 
cooperation — making educational experiences In each district available 
to students in other districts. 

Changes as extensive as those Investigated In this study are a 
proper concern on the students themselves, their parents, and the 
community as a whole. The ultimate acceptance by the three groups of 
any or all of the changes makes It mandatory that their Implications be 
explored and understood thoroughly. In short, effective channels of 
communication between the schools and these groups must be established 
where they do not now exist and utilized extensively where they do. 

In this section, an attempt wl 1 1 be made to catalogue the benefits 
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and problems which can be expected to result from the changes cited 
above as they affect students and the community* Further, existing 
channels of communication between the schools, the community, and the 
students will be listed along with suggestions for possible new channels. 
The Information contained In this section Is suggestive rather than 
exhaustive. It Is meant to be a point of departure for exploring the 
extended school year concept as It relates to students, parents, and 
the commun Tty. 

Benefits to Students . 

The following are some of the more obvious benefits which can be 
expected to accrue to students as a consequence of changing to an extended 
school year coupled wlih the recommended curriculum changes. There has 
been no attempt to rank them on any scale of values, to Indicate their 
probability of occurrence, or to group them Into categories. 

Juvenile delinquency resulting from lack of summer employment 
opportunities and consequent boredom of the student might be reduced 
by a full-summer educational and recreational program. 

Employment opportunities for students who must work to support 
themselves, supplement family Income, or save money for college 
should be increased under an optional attendance plan that allows 
students to work during a term other than summer when employment 
opportunities are scarce. 
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Nine weeks courses should put less pressure on students 
semester courses. Such courses should also make It possible for 
a student to design a program better suited to his r.oeds, abilities, 
and interests than Is the case under a semester system since course 
offerings would be significantly expanded. 

Guidance services could be provided year-round instead of for 
nine months only, students would also have more contact with the 
guidance department because of the frequency of re-scheduling 
necessitated by nine-weeks terms. 

Motivation should Increase when a student has a greater share 
than he does at present in building his own program suited to his 
own needs under an expanded curriculum. 

A more flexible use of time resulting from nine-weeks terms and 
changes In the nature of a student's day would make It possible to 
Implement programs to reduce the number of drop outs who are often 
forced out of school by programs unsulted to their educational and 
social needs. 

Increased motivation, less pressure, better guidance service, 
expanded employment opportunf ties , and more flexible scheduling 
should lead to a reduction In the drop out rate. 
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Economically or culturally deprived students could gain needed 
enrichment under a quality summer program. 

Nine weeks courses force teachers to define and articulate 
their goals more clearly. Such courses also force teachers to 
develop new and, It Is to be hoped, better evaluation techniques 
than those employed under a semester system. These factors should 
benefit students. 

Under a nine-weeks course system students would be able to 
investigate a wider variety of subject areas than Is allowed by a 
semester system. Conversely, a student could explore a particular 
field In greater depth than now possible under a semester system. 

Educationally and socially mature students would be able to 
accelerate their progress and complete high school In less than 
four years and begin college when they are ready for It. Such 
students could also take advantage of a year-round program and 
move ahead of traditional grade levels. 

The opportunity to take courses In one of the other dlslrlcts 
and to use facilities not offered In his own district would 
obviously expand the student’s educational opportunities. 

Members of the FSY study committee Interviewed administrators, 
teachers, and students In the Troy, Albion, and Saugatuck school districts 
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to assess, among other things, the beneficial affects on students from 
new programs Instituted in the high schools of these districts. The 
Innovations Included modular-flexible scheduling at Troy, a six-week 
unit step program at Albion, and a quarter system at Saugatuck. The 
following are benefits to students mentioned In these Interviews. 



Troy: Teachers were forced to improve their presentations and to develop 

a rationale for large-group activities. It became possible to 
Identify students who did not function well In +he regular school 
program an^ to develop a program (sensitivity training) for them. 
The English department was led to develop non-graded programs. 
Former Troy students In college said that the program taught them 
how to use their time effectively. It led some students to try 
col lege who might not otherwise have gone. 



Albion: Student discipline Improved. It became easier for drop outs to 

return to school* Changes In testing occurred: e.g., more quizzes 

were given and a greater variety of student activities were eval- 
uated. Student Interest, Including interest among low achievers, 
Increased. Students wanted to +3ke more courses. Students had 
opportunities to come into contact with more teachers. 



Saugatuck: There was a great deal of positive feedback from students 

throughout the year and practical ly no negative feedback. Course 
objectives were more clearly spelled out by teachers. Circulation 
In the school library tripled. 



p roblems for Students . 

Resistance to change Is the most predictable problem likely to 
occur. Quite simply, students, like other people, can be upset by 
or are prejudiced against breaks In established routing. 
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Family moves requiring transfers to districts with a traditional 
curriculum or schedule could cause some stress to students. Students 
at present do transfer to schools with dissimilar programs, however, 
and they do manage to make the transition, unpleasant though It may 
be, 



Student transcriots sent to colleges could cause some difficulties 
since they would reflect a revised curriculum of classes of varying 
lengths coupled with new evaluation techniques. This would at least 
necessitate a new type of evaluation form. 

There could be an Initial period of confusion for students when 
new schedules and programs are put Into effect, A thorough and 
extensive orientation program would De a necessity In order to prevent 
or at least reduce this possibility. 

Under any system that allows students greater freedom than they 
have previously enjoyed, their behavior Is likely to get worse before 
It Improves. 

Students taking courses In districts other than their own may find 
It difficult to adjust to differing rules or codes of conduct. They 
■try also be confronted with grading or credit systems different from 
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those In their own schools. Also, use of books or mater I a Is for 
these students might raise problems concerning different schedules 
of book or laboratory fees. 



Problems for students created by the Introduction of new programs at Troy, 
Albion, and Saugatuck high schools are as follows: 



Troy: Slow students did not work well In large groups. They did, however, 

function well In small groups. There was a near breakdown In 
attendance procedures at first, but this was later remedied. Al- 
though a special course was developed for those students who did 
not function well In the program, It Included only fifty of 200 
such students. Attempts to build a ,r school within a school 11 to 
meet the various needs of all 200 of these students were unsuccessful 



Albion: There was a period of confusion at first, probably because the 

program was Instituted very rapidly. Scheduling caused such 
problems that students are now scheduled once for the entire year. 
Teacher approval was used as a basis for admitting studenls to 
courses but did not work out because teachers were reluctant to 
refuse students. As a result, a new procedure’ was adopted which 
Involves studenls, counselors, and parents. A new reporting system 
for grades caused confusion because report cards designated courses 
by number Instead of by name. 



Saugatuck: Some students were disenchanted with the new program at first 

and found It confusing. This worked Itself out as they became 
more sophisticated at scheduling themselves. Many students were 
not ready to accept new evaluation procedures. 



The following two sections on benefits and problems for the community, 
like those concerning students, ore hardly exhaustive In scope. They too 
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are suggestive and obvious and do not include any of the subtle con- 
siderations which may be hidden in the complex structure of a reorganized 
school year. 

Benefits to the Co^jnfty . 

Several items which were included under benefits to students, 
such as a reduction in delinquency an^ greater employment 
opportunities for students, should be beneficial to the 
community as well as to students. 

Economic benefits would result from rescheduling, which should 
result In a saving of teacher and student time as well as 
classroom space. School facilities would be used year-round, 
making more efficient use of tax monies. A more complete 
educational program than Is now offered would result in a more 
extended use of present facilities. Allowing students to take 
courses or use facilities at schools other than their own could 
result In future financial savings by avoiding duplication of 
expensive programs or facilities. 

A program that more adequately meets the needs, desires, and 
abilities of students than Is currently the case should result 
in less disruptive behavior outside of school and less friction 
between students and parents. 
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Vacation time would not be tied to the school calendar under an 
optional attendance system which would allow families to take vaca- 
tions when they desired. This would be especially beneficial where 
the head of the family has a seasonal occupation which does not 
permit a summer vacation. Employers as well as families should 
benefit from such an arrangement. 

Problems for the Community . 

Resistance to change, as Is the case with students, Is probably the 
most serious problem wlfh parents and the community at large. 

No matter what type of program Is introduced, costs will Increase 
at first, even though facilities, time, and staff may be used more 
efficiently. Research and planning, year-round operation of schools, 
and additional services of staff and other personnel will be among 
the reasons fcr an Increase In costs. Obviously, there will be re- 
sistance In the community to any increase In cc c As even when accom- 
panied by Improvements In program. 

Complete summer programs In the schools will likely conflict with 
established vacation programs of other social agencies such as churches, 
which could be a serious problem. 

A mandated extended school year program would conflict with exist- 
ing family vacation patterns. However, no such mandated program is 
being considered fn this study. 
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Preparation and Orientation . 

Because of the far-reaching nature of the changes being considered In this 
study, careful preparation and orientation of students and the communities in- 
volved will be necessary. The following sections will examine existing channels 
of communication between the schools and the communities and between the schools 
and the students In the three districts. It will also give accounts of experi- 
ences in this area in the Troy, Albion, and Saugatuck school districts, which 
may be of some valuj In planning a strategy for Implementation for new programs 
fn the East Lansing, Haslett, and Okemos school districts. 



Existing Channels of Communication between the Schools c rid the Community. 



East Lansing; 

1. "Spotlight on Education” is a school newsletter which Is published four 

or five times a year and Is sent to all parents; 

2. PTA organizations exist In each elementary school; 

3. Middle School Council Is an organization similar to the PTA; 

4. The Trojan Triangle Is a high school organization composed of parents, 

students, and teachers, which acts as a sounding board for new Ideas; 

5 . School District Council is composed of representatives from the other 
school organizations; and 

6. Coffee seminars are held monthly in the high school and are open to 
all Interested parties. 



In addition to these formal structures, a variety of dther communica- 
tions channels are utilized. Some Individual schools send out their 
own newsletters, flyers are sent home with students, and special school 
mailings are used on occasl< n. Parent-teacher conferences are hold In 
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the elementary schools on a regular basis and are scheduled by ap- 
pointment In the secondary schools. A public Information officer Is 
employed on a half-time basis, and the local news media are utilized 
extensively. Special questionnaires have been sent to parents con- 
cerning such Issues as the middle school and ml Mage campaigns. 

Parents serve on special committees, such as the committee on sex 
education, and have taken part (n ml Mage campaigns. 

Haslett: 

1. A school newsletter Is ^1 led to parents five times a year; 

2. PTA organ 1 zat Ions exist at all of the elementary schools, and one 
elementary, Murphy, has a Mothers 1 Club; 

3. Elementary parent-teacher conferences are held twice a year-, and 
formal parent«teacher conferences are held on a regular basis In 
the secondary schools; 

4. Citizen committees are organized for bond and mil lage Issues to 

publicize and explain each Issue; and 

5. Evening meetings are held to explain to parents such milestones In 
the students 1 programs as the Introduction of sex education U.e., 
the films are shown to the parents), the fifth grade winter camp 
program, the junior high phasing system, and the opportun 1 ties of the 
high school curriculum. 

In addition to these channels of communications, there are special 
organizations, such as the high school Band Boosters and Athletic 
Boosters. A school calendar Is mailed to parents. Special postcard 
mailings are used, and flyers are sent home with students to communicate 
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school Informatf on and occasionally general information, such as a 
reiteration of the township dog control laws after a series of dog 
bites during recess. Current announcements are broadcast at the well- 
attended athletic contests. The local news media, particularly the 
Towne Courier , and the radio and television stations are utilized. 
Public meetings are held for special Issues such as the building 
pr ogram. 



Okemos ; 

1. A monthly "School Report" is sent to all families in the district; and 

2. PTA organizations are active In all of the elementary schools and the 
middle school . 

The Music Patrons, Athletic Boosters, and OAKS athletic programs are 
additional programs for community envoi vement In the schools. Open 
forums, such as the recent one on drug addiction, are held, and 
parents are Involved in the planning. Parents have also been Involved 
in curriculum studies and have served on committees dealing with sufch 
topics as school finance. Special public meetings are called to con- 
ilder topics such as school board loans. School board meetings have 
been held In the various schools In an attempt tc Improve public 
attendance. Groups of parents have been Invited to the high school for 
special luncheons with the principal and to observe and discuss school 
operations. 



Implementations of new Programs In the Troy, Albion, and Saugatuck School Districts. 

A minimal amount of time and energy was expended In the Saugatuck district 
to Inform and orient the community to the quarter system put Into effect there. 
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A single article, which was a "matter of fact" report on the proposed change and 
played down its newness and differences, appeared in the local newspaper In the 
spring prior to the adoption of the program In the fall. Students were the 
main source of communication to the parents. The co^unlty was embroiled In 
an elementary school controversy at this time, however, which deflected at- 
tention from the high school. 

In Albion the superintendent was bypassed, and the principal went directly 
to the school board for approval of the six-week unit step program Introduced 
in thal district. Some, but not much, Information was presented to the community 
through newspaper articles and radio broadcasts. Information was also sent 
home with students. There Is opposition to the program within the school board 
and within the community, much of It of an indirect nature. 

Troy used a more extensive program to Inform and orient the community to the 
proposed flexible-modular schedule and accompanying curriculum changes. Action 
to initiate the program in the fall began the preceding January. A citizen# 1 
action committee was formed to promote the program In the community, and special 
meetings with parents of the high school students were held. These were organized 
on a grade basis (i.e., 12th grade parents met on one night *?nd Nth grade on;* 
another. night, veto. ) These meetings wera open to the whole cormuntiy. Meetings 
with small groups of parents were also held. Parents continue to be Involved in 
the program. Opposition did arise In the community which was directed it certain 
programs in the high school but not at flexible-modular scheduling. Parents 
organized a oorrmlttee to support the program which was successful In electing a 
majority supporting Its views to the school board. Parents are used In the 
schools to guide visitors and explain the program to them. Polls taker In the 
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community have indicated that 75 percent of the people in the community are in 
favor of modular scheduling and attendant curriculum innovations. 



Implementations of the ESY Program in Fast Lansing, Baslett, and Okemos. 

Administrator's in these three districts who have been interviewed in 
connection with this study have been unanimous in insisting that the communtiy 
must be involved In a 1 j phases of the implementation that would follow school 

approval of any or all of the changes that may be adopted as a result of this 
study. The nature of these communities would rule out such limited efforts as 
were made in Saugatuck and A 1 b i n. 

The community Ideally should take an active part in studying, implementing, 
and evaluating new programs. It should be informed continuously of the progress 
of these programs through the existing channels of commune i at 1 on . New commun- 
ication mechanisms should be created where and when there are needs for them. 

For example, if tri-district cooperation on a significant scale becomes a reality, 
a tri-district newsletter could be initiated or a joint publication of one or more 
issues or part of issues of existing newsletters could be published. Some sort n 
of tri-distrlct parents’ counci I could be created to deal with matters of joint 
concern. 

Whether the schools approach implementation of new programs or a restruc- 
turing of the school year collectively or individually, there seems to be no ques- 
tion of excluding any segment of the community from information about or partici- 
pation in Imp lementation of such changes. 



Existing Channels of Communication between Schools and Students. 

East Lansing: 

I. Student Council and class goveraments: These bodies are currently 

undergoing a process of change. The result of this change may be 
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a joint council of facjl+y and student members which w I ! I recommend 
changes in policies, procedures, and programs and which' wf II also 
deal with student grievances. A set of grievance procedures for 
students Is now being written; 

Student Council Leadership: Class time during the school day Is set 
aside for council members to carry on council activities such as 
committee meetings and studies; 

Policy Committee; This Is composed of students and faculty members; 
Publications Include a school newspaper and a sanctioned ’'underground" 
student paper. Every student receives a copy of the school catalogue; 
and 

Student Handbook: This is not being printed this year and will be re- 

placed by a report being prepared by the policy committee. This 
committee will write a new student- teacher^adml nl strati on handbook. 

In addition to the channels of communication listed above, East 
Lansing High School has regular counseling services available on a 
full time basis and Individual student- teacher relationships can be 
pursued during teacher preparation hours and before and after school. 
E.L.H.S. also has the traditional assortment of clubs and service 
organizations and a school bulletin, and assemblies are used to 
communicate with students in a declarative manner. Some teachers 
and departments encourage tholr students to elect representatives who 
then meet with those teachers or departments. Students are Invited 
to attend and participate in some departmental meetings. "Hyde Park" 
discussions are held on an ad hoc basis, as are open student meetings, 
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to air grievances and discuss problems. The students operate and maintain 
a lounge under a committee appointed by the student council. New poli- 
cies and structures being developed should make it relatively easy for 
students to be Involved 1 n< curr i cu I urn studies and decisions. 



Has lett: 

Formal structures of school-student communication at Haslett High 
School include a student council, class governments, a school newspaper 
and magazine, and a student handbook. Selected members of the student 
council also represent H.H.S. on the Capitol Circuit Council, which is 
a representative body composed of delegates from all schools in the 
Capitol Circuit League. A small number of student clubs are also active. 

Assemblies and letters sent to families are one-way communication 
channels employed by the school. There are the usual counseling ser- 
vices and opportunities for Individual student-teacher relationships. 
Students were Involved i r, a limited way in the selection of a high 
school principal in the past school year. Students Initiated a rela- 
tively successful drive to institute an open campus, working in part 
but not entirely through the Student Council. A student sits on the 
Athletic Board and participates in Its actr Itles in an advisory 
manner, A student from Haslett participates In the E3Y study. 



Gkemos: 

I. Student Parliament: This body has been relatively Ineffective In the 

past, but an active election campaign last spring and the selection of 
a dynamic president gave some promise that this body may become an 
Important avenue of communications between the students and the school; 
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2. Student Center Governing Board: This body exercises administrative 

and judicial functions In the operation of a student center. Its 
members are efected on an at-large basis by the student body; 

3. School newspaper: The paper Is published weekly; 

4. Student Handbook: The handbook is being dropped +hls year and will be 
replaced by a letter which will be sent to students and parents and 
will contain Information about such matters as the school calendar, 
the school day, and parking privileges; and 

5. Course catalogue: These are available In the counseling center and 

are not distributed to students. 



Clubs, counseling services, and opportunities for studeni -teacher 
relationships round out the formal structure at Okemos High School, 

As In Haslett, Okemos has a representative on the Capitol Circuit. 

Council, O.H.S. communicates various items, such as changes in the 
school day, through letters and studeni assemblies. The principal and 
assistant principal call informal meetings from time to time with 
students who are considered spokesmen of various segments of the stu- 
dents. These "spokesmen" are identified by counselors, coaches, teachers, 
or other students. Students were actively Involved In the selection 
of a high school principal two years ago, and two Okemos students are 
now active on the ESY committee. Students have been encouraged to 
suggest the kinds of courses they would like to see, and this has re- 
sulted In the addition of eight new courses to the curriculum. 



Student Goverrynent In the Implementation of New Progrmams. 

Students at Saugatuck and Albion High Schools were invoi/ed only In a limited 
way with the Institution of new programs In their schools. In both schools, the 
* 1 vement was generally passive. Students were informed formally in assemblies 
nformally through classroom discussion with teachers about the proposed • .. 
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changes. In Saugatuck, students were asked to select twenty courses from a 
catalogue prepared by the faculty. This information was compiled, and course 
offerings were based on it, A similar technique was used at Albion. In Troy 
students me+ with teachers and admi nl strators individually and fm groups for 
a period of six months to discuss proposed changes before they were put Into 
effect . 

Possible Student Participation at East Lansing, Haslett, and Okemos High 
Schoo Js. 

It would be unrealistic to suppose that the anticipated changes being 
studied by the ESY committee can be successfully imposed on the student bodies 
of the three high schools. Students today are demanding and assuming a more 
active voice in their own education. This trend is likely to intensify in the 
comi ng years . 

It Is evident from the preceding brief surveys of schoo I -student communi- 
cations that students In all three districts have moved Into areas of respon- 
sibility hitnerto closed to them, such as helping to choose administrators, 
helping to set policies, and being responsible for their own centers and lounges. 

The machinery is already in motion to give students a greater role in 
determining the conditions for their own education, which should make It a 
relatively easy matter to involve them In the consideration and 1 mp lementat* on 
of any of the components of the extended school year In any or al I of these 
districts. Indeed, students from all three high school have been Involved in 
this study on a responsible basis since Its inception. 

For the most part, since channels of communications areralready open and 
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precedents in student involvement have already been established, few new instru- 
mentalities need be added. 

If tr)-district cooperation becomes a reality, a trl-district council would 
be a possibility. Tri-dlstrict student publications are another such possibility 
and deserve carefui consideration. The students who have been participating 
In this study are a logical nucleus to use for further student involvement. 

The Saugatuck, Albion, and Troy experiences, while valuable, seem to be 
too narrow in scope. Students properly oudjht to be involved at all stages in 
the development and implementation of any new programs which are designed for 
them. 
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V. Logistical Imp! i cat ions 



State Aid , 

The current S + ate School Aid Act, Number 22 of the Public Acts of 1969, 
does not make special previsions for school districts operating an extended 
school year program. 

If several sections of the Act are not revised, districts participating 
In an extended school year will lose funds for which they are currently 
eligible. For example: 

1. The present count day for determining pupil membership is the 
fourth Friday following Labor Day. Adherance to this date would 
prevent school districts from receiving aid for students out of school 
durl ng the fa I I term. 

2. Because students exercise an option in selecting a tern for 
vacation, it becomes quiTe possible for a student to be enrolled for 
less than 180 days during one school year and more than 180 days the 
preceding or following year. The district would be penalized for 
his attending less than 180 days one year, but would receive no 
additional aid for his attending more than 180 days the second year. 

3. One option a student might select is to spread his academic year 
over five terms thus carrying a reduced load each term, Under the 
current Act this student would be considered in parf tlrce attendance 
and the school district would receive aid for only 4/5 of the student's 
attendance although the district supplied that student with a full year 
of academic credit. 

Curricular Requirements . 

The State of Michigan requires that students pass one semester of American 
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government and that health and physical education be r-ferod in Michigan 
high schools. These are Michigan^ major legal curricular requirements 
and will pose no problems to the Implementation and operation of the 
extended school year program. In addition to Ihe major requirements, the 
state specifies that students will be educated covering I) Physiology 
and Hygiene; 2) alcohol, tobacco and drugs; and 3) the humane treatment of 
animals. 

Labor Laws and Liability . 

One phase of the extended school year proposal which might have legal 
Implications is the work-study experience. Two possible areas for concern 
are child labor laws and legal liability. 

The school districts should experience few if any problems with state 
laws affecting juvenile employment. Staff members having responsibility 
in this area should study bulletins L5I, L52, and L76 which can be obtained 
from: The Bureau of Safety and Regulation, 300 East Michigan Avenue, 

Lansing, Michigan. 

The existing insurance policies in each school district cover all 
suits arising from student I lab 'Ity even if the suits result from student 
activities off school property. 

The addition of a wide variety of work-study pxperlences will neither 
put the school districts in a more perilous position nor increase the 
existing Insurance premium. It Is also expected that most, if not all, 
sources of work-study experiences will have their own liability coverage. 
Michigan High School Athletic Association . 

There Is a need to consider the Michigan High School Athletic 
Association and how its regulations Implicate students and coaches 
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participating in an extended school year. Some potential problem areas 
are as to! lows: 

I. Because the Association's regulations are based on the series ter 
concept and the proposed extended school year consists of five nine 
weeks terms, it is essential that a means of reconciling the two 
be found. Failure to do this may result in a variety of problems 
dealing with athletic eligibility. 

2* Classification of Michigan high schools (A, B, o, or D) is based 
on enrol Iment as reported on the fourth Friday of the school year. 

This regulation assumes school districts have established a starting 
date for the school year. Because of this, school districts 
operating on an extended school year would have to decide which 
would be the first term, and also devise a method of obtaining an 
accurate count of the students choosing not +o enrol I for that term, 
This could might be required by the Association in an attempt to 
establish total enrollment for the determination of appropriate 
"class". 

Upon completion of this proposal, the Association asks that the school 
distMcts submit a written outline of the plans to the Executive Committee 
for approval. In the past the Association has not hindered Innovations 
fn Michigan school districts, and there Is no need to expecf a change in 
that practice. 

Accreditatio n . 

Because the majority of high school graduates In the three districts 
enroll In colleges and universities, it Is important that each district 
maintain proper accreditation. 
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The North Central Association of Secondary Schools and Colleges has 
never been a major obstacle to innovation as long as the school district 
can provide a rationale for making the changes. A consultant from the 
State Department of Education expressed confidence that the Association 
would approve all phases of the Extended School Year proposal. For these 
reasons, school districts operating on an extended school year should 
have very little difficulty obtaining proper accreditation. 

Other Legal Problems . 

A quick review, by a layman, of the State Coda indicates several 
potential problem areas. Legal assistance should be used in seeking 
answers to the questions which are raised below: 

Page 263, Chapter 29, Teachers' Institutes. Also, see page 1015 !020, 

R 340.15 

With an extended school year, and not all teachers present at any 
given time of the year, might it not be necessary to have more than one 
Institute per year in order to accomodate all teachers? 

Page 352, 38.83, Sec, 3, Teacher Tenure, - not 1 ce to reacher. 

This section states "At least 60 days before the close of the school 
year the controlling board shall provide the probationary teacher with a 
definite written statement as to whether or not his work has been satis- 
factory. 11 Would this mean 60 days prior to the close of the school year, 
as It states, or 60 days prior to the end of the teacher’s yearly teaching 
assignment? Might it not be necessary to have two or more notification 
dates? 

Page 624, 388,622, Computation of Membership; approprlat Ion for special 
education programs. Also, see page ION, R 340.1 

Two dates (4th Friday following Labor Day and December 15th) are 
O jd in computing membership for reimbursement under special education 
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programs. if t ese two dates are Mhered to, it is conceivable under the 
extended year program there would be a conflict as to getting a proper, 
and accurate child count. It seems another system would have to be 
devised to reimburse a school district fully under this program. How will 
districts be reimbursed for students electing the fifth (summer) term 
instead of the fall term? 

Page 626, 388.623 (e), Court placed children. 

Under this provision a child placed in a home within a school district 
by a court order shall be reimbursed ah the rate of I 1/2 times the normal 
State Aid rate for him. This is based on days of attendance, etc., as of 
April l of each school year. Under the extended year plan might it not be 

t 

necessary to change the Apri I 1st accounting date to insure a more 
equitable rei mb ur semen t? 

Page 633, 388.645, Payment of tuition. 

Accor (r.g to this section "no school district shall be allotted or 
paid any sum under the provisions of this act after Apri I I of each year 
unless the district pays the legal amount of tuition for tuition pupils 
on or before such date to the school districts In which the tuition 
pupils are In school membership on the preceedlrig fourth Friday following 
Labor Day of each year, and has certified such fact to the superintendent 
of public 1 nstructl on . n Is It conceivable that this could cause some 
conflict If some of these tuition students were not enrolled In school 
by the fourth Friday following Labor Day under the new extended school 
year plan? 



O 
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Page 101 I , Pupil membership count for State Aid, R 340.1* 

Presently, all children must bo counted on the fourth Friday following 
Labor Day, and the school receives State Aid on this number regardless 
of how many might enroll following that date. Does not the extended 
school year plan require some adjustment to be made In the accounting 
system to insure that a school district would get an accurate membership 
count for the year? 

Page 1015-1020, R 340.14, School Days. 

Accorirg to this regulation each school district Is required to 
have 180 days of school per year or have each day under that amount 
deducted from their State Aid as two days lost (1/90). A school day 
Is considered as one in which teachers and pupils are scheduled to be 
present and at least 60 percent of the total pupil membership of a district 
Is In session on that particular day. Wi I I having a high number of 
students cut of school *n the same term endanger state aid payments under 
the 60 percent rule (especially when added to regular absentees or 
sf'idents dismissed for teacher conferences?) 

Page 1025, R 340.81, Enrollment; participation In interscholastic athletics. 

Conflict could arise In the case of a basketball player for Instance, 
because the regulation reads: !1 A student must be enrolled In a high 

school not later than Monday of the fourth week of the semester in which 
he competes.'’ How will term enrol I men ts affecl his eligibility? 

Page 1025, R 349.84, Seasons of Athletic Competition. 

Under this provision, M nc student, while enrolled In a four year 
high school, shall be eligible to compete for more than four seasons In 
either flrrt or second semester athletics. 11 Under the extended school 
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year plan there would no longer be seme s ters , but rather, t e nns . Wi I \ 
th 1 s cause conf I i ct? 

Page 1025, R 340.85, Semesters of Enrollment. 

This regulation prohibits a boy from participating in interscholastic 
athletics who has been enrolled in a four year high school for more than 
eight semesters. Again, with no semesters , only terms, wi I I this create 
a real problem? 

Page 1026, R 340.87, Previous Semester Record. 

A student must have successfully completed fifteen hours of work in 
his previous semester to be eligible for athletic competition. With no 
semesters, would term hours now apply? 

Page 1026, R 340.88 Current Semester Record. 

Requires a student to oe successfully carrying fifteen semester hours 
of work seven days prior to the contest. Again, would term hours now apply? 
Page 1026, R 340.89, Transfers. 

"A student who transfers from one high school to another high school 
Is ineligible to participate in any f nterschol astl c athletic contest for 
one full semester in which he transfers, unless his parent, parents, 
guardian, or other persons with whom he has been living djrfng this period 
of his Iasi high school enrollment, have moved info the school district 
or schools service area. How would this regulation apply to a boy who 
would transfer into a school that is on the extended school year, and term 
program? 

Page 1051, R 340.274, Allowance For Transpor lat Ion Operation. Page 1052, 

R 340.279, Reporting of Children: Transportation. 
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How wil I the State grant allowances for operation of transportat ; on 
on a mileage basis for a school on the extended school year plan? As, 
is obvious, a school on such ?> plan would run up a lo”'* more miles per 
year in transporting its students; tho same total numoer of students, 
in the eyes of the State, as on the semester program. Also, how v/ould 
a school district be able to get 3n accurate count for transportation 
reimbursement when they must submit their maps, for count and reimbursement, 
by November 15th of each school year, when many students would not be 
In attendance under the extended year plan? 

Page 1301, R 390.926, Deadline dates; State Competitive Scholarships. 

Pule 6, "An applicant is eligible for a scholarship cnly If he or 
she maets all of the deadline dates established by the authority as 
determined by postmark date on any communication. In Individual hardship 
cases, the authority may vr, i ve a deadline date." These deadline dates 
are set up on the premise that at I schools of the state are ooerating on 
a semester basis. This fact would cause some problems for students and 
counse iors In schools on a term basis due to part of the students not 
being in school at all times of which is considered to be a "normal 
school year. 11 Can waivers be received under th9 "hardship" p r ov 1 s I on? 

C ost Imp I leaf Ions . 

The financing of the extended school year program should be of major 
concern to all, for without proper funding only llmften success can be 
realized, ulthough the purpose of the extended sc h ool year Is not be 
save money, one must keep in mind that some phases of the program wll I 
Inadvertant ly prove economical. Savings might result from: (a) a 

i 

diffusion of students throughout the school year, and (b) cooperative j 

enrollments to Increase the size of current marginal classes. 

9 
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An attempt will be made to project the cost of implementing and 
operating all aspects of the proposal. Those estimates will not reflect 
increases duo to inflation or to a rise in student enrollment. Many of 
the projected costs are in a 3:2:1 ratio because this is the approximate 
ratio of the high school enrol Irrents of East Lansing, Okamos, and Haslett 
respecti ve ly . 

It must be stressed that most of the projected cosls are fcr 
operation of the Extended School Year program and wil I occur yearly. 

The only costs which would not totally reoccur are those of initial 
planning time for staff, and the addition of new facilities. Some 
slight decrease in the cost of data processing and instructional materials 
might occur after the firs + year. 

The extended school year proposal could he likened to a package 
containing several smaller packets. Attempting to put a price tag on the 
total package wou'd be very difficult due to the many variables within 
each packet. Because of this and the possibility that senool district 
may not wish to implement all packets, the cost of each packet will be 
approximated and later an attempt will be made ro combine these into a 
variety of packages. 

For the above mentioned reasons, the proposal will be divided Into 
the following packets: (a) Reduction of nost one and two semester courses 

Into nfne-v/eek segments, (b) Adoption of flexiblo scheduling (c) Imple- 
mentation of a wide variety’ of work-study experiences, (d) Addition of a 
fifth nine-week tern containing a comprehensive offering of courses, 

(3) trl-dlstrlct cooperation. It must be emphasized that all costs are 
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susceptible to several factors which may cause fluctuation. However, 
some costs can be predicted with some reliability and will be referred to 
as "fixed" costs, wltn the others designated as ’’variable", 

Nine-Weeks Courses. 

School districts wishing to offer courses of this length will have 
four basic cost implications, two of which may be considered fixed and 
two others variable. The four cost factors and descriptions of each are 
listed below, with the fixed preceding the variable, 

1, instructional materials. Basing estimates on experiences of 

other school districts, it can be predicted that the i nstructiona I 
materials cost will be *en to twenty percent above current expend i turps. 
This added expense is due to: (a) an increase Jn the use of supple- 

mental materials such as paperback books and reprints, (b) the 
Implementation of new courses needing new materials, and (c) an 
increase in duplicating materials. This Item could prove to be 
variable if, as in Albion, students are required to purchase much 

of the new paperback materials. 

2. Data Processing, The Increase In computer time results from 
having four separate student registrations end additional schedulings. 
This would at least triple the present cost; however, this cost 
could be reduced considerably by having just one registration each 
year and developing the entire year’s schedule fr-xn the rosults of 
that registration. The latter course Is best economically, but 
poorest educationally. 
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3. Release time for staff. It is recommended that school districts 
provide their staffs with a minimum of six to eight days release 
time for the purposes of orientation to the proposal, curriculum 
development, ordering of materials, etc. This is considered a 
variable cost because of the possibility that some school districts 
might be able to supply most or ail of this time at no additional 
cost in dollars. This could be done by using existing inservice 
days, pre-school orientation days, etc. 

4. Library facilities. As the curriculum diversifies and becomes 
more research oriented, school districts may find it necessary to 
increase the content and floor space of their libraries. 



Table I. Estimate of Cost Increases for Implementation of 

Nine-Week Courses 



1 tern 


East Lansing 


Okemos 


Has left 


Instructional Materials 


$10,000 


$7,500 


$5,000 


Data Process! ng* 


3,000 


2,000 


% 

o 

o 

o 


Total Fixed 


$13,000 


$9,500 


$6,000 



Varlab le 

Staff release time 6-8 days per memter 

Library facilities Recommended minimum of $2. 00/student 



*Baslc cost increase is in the number of times students are scheduled. 
Albion, with nine weeks terms, experienced an If, urease equal to $1.50/ 
student* Data processing costs are lnc rea ses to be added to existing 
D,P, expenditures. 



FI exl b le Schedu 1 1 ng. * 

There are four basic cost factors to consider when implementing 




flexible scheduling, all of which chouid be considered variable and 



I For more complete detail on flexible scheduling, see Appendix C. 
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optional. Because of this, a school district could implement a minimal 
amount of flexible scheduling with little or no additional cost. The 
four areas of possible cost are as follows: 

1. Data processing. There would be no increase in computer time 
unless a great deal of flexibility was desired. However, as schedule 
flexibility increases there will be a greater demand on the time of 
those admin I strators in charge of scheduling and this could become 

a hidden cost factor. 

2. Release time for staff. School districts should consider alloting 
time for their staffs to become acquainted with the rami f teat ions 

of flexible scheduling and Its implications on their courses. 

3. Instructional materials. If this innovation results in some 
large group Instruc+ion, jt may be necessary to purchase additional 
audio-visual equipment and materials. Added aftention to independent 
study activities under flexible schedules. 

4. Additional facilities. If the school districts Implement the 
type of flexible scheduling which opens up blocks of free time for 
students, It may be necessary to establish or enlarge such facilities 
as student lounges, snack bars, study areas, etc. 



Table 2. Cost of Flexible Scheduling 




1 tem 


Fast Lansing Okemos 


Has left 


Data Processing* 


$3,375. $2,250. 


$1,125. 


Release time for sta'f 


1-2 days for each member 




Instructional materials 


Highly variable 




Additional fact 1 1 ties 


Highly variable 




*Sae Appendix C for more 


detail. 
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Work-Study Experiences. 

The only fixed expense is the need for hire someone to coordinate 
• the work-study programs. Transportat ion is a variable expense in that 
a school district may choose to supply all, some, or none of it. In 
practice, only transportation to the Area Skills Center is likely to be 
prov i ded . 



Table 3. Cost of Work-Study Proposal 



1 tern 


East Lansing 


Okemos 


Has ! ett 


Coord i natoi 4 


$6,000 


$4,000 


$2,000 


Secretar la 1 


and office expenses 

4,500 


3,000 


1,500 


Total Fixed 


$10,500 


$7,000 


$3,000 



Transportation Highly variable 

It Is expected that teachers' roles will change as they work with 
outside resource personnel. Unless teachers play this role, many more 
than one coordinator will be required. In order for teacoers to accept 
the role w' fhout adding cost, It seerrs that some form of flexible scheduling 
will be required to provide time for the task. 

Addition of a flftn term. 

This is possibly the most expensive ph^se of the extended school 
year proposal. It Is this packet that "extends” the school year beyond 
the current calendar and opens ihe wide variety of student options deemed 
so Important by the propos. I. This addition also seems to complement 
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the other innovations and allows their fu If axp I oi ta ti on . 

The basic fixed costs are as fol fows: 

1, Insura ice. The only rate change that a district will probably 
experience is that of their automotive fleet policy. The increase 
should be approximately ten to fifteen percent above the present 
prem i um, 

2, Electricity. Districts can expect a nominal increase in elec- 
trical costs if they increase the number of air conditioned facilities. 

A minimal increase might be expected due to the added summer use of 
electrical apparatus an. classroom lighting. 

3, Transportation, Because transportation costs an* so closely 

tied to student enrollment, It Ic quite difficult to make a projection. 
However, districts might prepare for an increase of five to t8n per 
cent over present transportation expenditures. 

4, Maintenance. Maintenance of the school plant will probably show 
a moderate Increase In cost beyond that of hiring more custodial 

help. Two reasons for this would be an added wear and tear on buildings 
due to steady use and a possibility of having only weekends and 
evenings, to do major cleaning and repair, thus requiring overtime pay. 
The costs listed are based on the use of twenty five percent of the 
classrooms and the hiring of students to work part time in cleaning 
those rooms, 

5, Instructional materials. The addition of a fifth term will 
necessitate additional Instructional materials. Approximate costs 
are $2.00 for each student attending all five terms. This Is In 
addition to costs estimated in Table 1. 
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6. Data processing. A district can estimate the cost of computer 
time by multiplying $2,75 times the number of students planning to 
enroll for all five terms and adding 2.25 times the number of students 
enrolling for four of the five terms. 

7. Increase in professional staff. The addition of the fifth term 

will necessitate an increase in staff numbers and/or extended contracts 
for some members of the present staffs. At the onset the hiring of 
additional personnel may not be necessary due to the desire of a 
sufficient number of teachers, counselors, and librarians on the 
present staffs to be contracted for a larger portion of the school 
year. The cost increase assumes the pupi l-teacher ratio to be about 
20:1 and a salary of $2500 per teacher per term. It must again be 
emphasized that these cost Increases should be balanced against 
savings aue to: (a) a possible reduction in staff size due to the 

diffusion of students throughout the school year and (b) students 
graduating early due to enrolling for five terms each year, 

8. Air Conditioning. It is imperative that each school district 
operating on an extended school year make provisions for a t conditioned 
facilities. The use of air conditioned middle school facilities in 
East Lansing and Okemos plus the air conditioned sections of East 
Lansing High School should temporarily provide these school districts 
with sufficient facilities. It Is recommended that Haslett School 
District include air conditioning In their plans for a new high school. 
Okemos may find It necessary to air condition one of their high school 
bul Id Ings due to a lack of facl 1 1 tl es at Kl nawa Middle School . 

All costs In the following table are based on 1 5-25J6 student enrollment 
during the f I P+h term. 
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Table 4. Estimated Costs, Exclusive of Salaries, 
Fcr A ding a Fi th Term 



1 tsm 


East Lansi 


1 ng 


Okemos 


lias iett 


1 nsu ranee 


$ 250* 




$ 350. 


$ 150. 


Electricity 


200. 




500. 


ICO. 


Transportation 


6,000. 




10,000. 


4,000. 


Ma i ntenance 


1 ,500. 




1,000. 


500. 


Instructional materials 


1 ,500. 




1 ,000. 


500. 


Data Processing 


750. 




500. 


250. 


A1 r Condi tlonl ng 


-0- 




? 


7 




$10,200. 




$13,450. 


$5,500. 


Table 5. Estimated PersonneJ 


Costs of 


Add 1 ng 


a Fifth 


Term 



Conditions Fast Lansing Okemos Haslett 



J. a. No change In State 
Aid Formula* 

b. 100 percent effective 

ti f | fir** 

c. No change In class size $63,900* $50,600, $35,000, 

2. a. Change to a proportionate 

State A! cf 

b. 100 percent effective "fit” 

c. No change In class size -0- -0- -0- 

3. a. Change to a proportionate 

state aid 

b, 50 percent effective "ft"*** 
c* $9,000 average salary 
d* No change In class size 16,875, 
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Tab I e 5 - Cont i nued 

East Lansing Okemos Las left 



n 



8,875. 4,750 . 1,275. 



25,750. 16,000. 6,850. 



Its stipulation of the "Fourth Friday 
Count" would cause each district to lose state aid for those students 
electing tc be out of school during the fall term. 

** "Fit" refers tc the match of student elected options and teacher 
elected options. With a 100 percent effective "fit", the percentage of 
students electing to be out of school during a given term, would equal 
the percentage of teachers electing to be out of school the same term. 

*** 50 percent effective "fit" assumes that if would be necessary to 
employ additional staff to accomodate the student elected options that 
did not match teacher elected options — In this case, one-half the 
required staff would come from matched teacher options and one-half the 
needed staff would be employed on a five term conlract or secured from 
outside existing staffs. 



Conditions 

4. a. Change to a proportionate 

State Aid 

b. 100 percent effective "fit 

c. No change in class size 

d. 10 percent of studenhs 
electing io accelerate 

5. a. Change to a proportionate 

State Aid 

b. 50 percent effective "fit" 

c. No change in class size 

d. 10 percent of students 
electing to accelerate 



* Current State Aid Formula, with 



I Is very difficult to estimate the funds needed for the cooperative 
effort. However, it is predicted that transportati on and computer time 
may be two areas requiring additional funds. 
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Table 6. Costs for Tri-District Cooperation 



I tern 

Transporta Hon 
Data Processing 



East Lansing Okemos Haslett 
Highly variable 
Highly variable 



Su mmary of Cost Estimates , 

An attempt has been made to combine the "packets" into a variety of 
larger "packages". Three packages, which vary in degree of change, will 
be described and their approximate costs given. 

A. An extended school year having minimal innova Hons. 

Item 



East Lansing 

1. Nine-week courses 

(limited diversification 
of curriculum, and only 
one student regl stration 
per year) $10,000. 

2. Minimal flexible 

scheduling -0- 

3. Addition of a fifth term 3 16,875. 

Total Cost 6 $26,875. 

a. Assumes Pf sonnel Cost Option #3 from Tab 

b. Does not I cluda the cost of released time for professional personnel. 



COST 



Okemos Has left 



$7,500. £5,000. 

- 0 - - 0 - 

11,250. 5,675. 



$18,750 $10,675. 

le 5. 
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B. An extended school year having moderate Innovations. 



I tem COST 







East Lansing 


Okemos 


-ias lett 


1. 


Nine-week courses (diversified 








cu rrl cu 1 urn) 


$ f 3,000. 


$ 9,500 


$ 6,000. 


2. 


Moderate f lexible 










scheduling (five regis- 
trations per year) 


2,250. 


1 ,500. 


750. 


3. 


Work-study experiences 
(limited to coordination) 


10,500. 


7,000. 


3,500. 


4. 


Addition of a fifth term 3 


16,875. 


1 1,250. 


5,675. 


5. 


Tri-District Cooperation 


6,000. 


4,000. 


2,000. 




Total Cost b 


$48,625. 


$33,250. 


$17,925. 



a. Assumes Personnel Cost Option #3 from Table 5. 

b. Does not include the cost of released time for professional personnel. 



C. An extended school year having comprehensive innovations. 



Item C 0S1 

East Lansing Okemos Haslett 



(. Nine-week courses (diversified 



curriculum and five student 



registrations per year) 


$13,000. 


$9,500.. 


$ 6,000. 


Maximum flexibility In 
schedu J Ing 


3,375. 


2,250. 


1 , 125. 


Work-study experiences 
(unlimited) 0 


60,000. 


40,000. 


20,000. 


Addition of a fifth term 3 


16,875. 


1 1 ,250. 


5,675. 


Tri-district cooperation 
during all five terms 
(Transportation and purchased 
services) 


21,000. 


14,000. 


7,000. 


Add 1 tlona 1 f ac i 1 1 1 1 es d 
(Student center, audio- 
visual tutorial center, and 
and facilities necessitated 
by diversification of the 
currlcu* urn) 


? 


? 


? 



Total Cost $1 I* ,250.+ $77,000.+ $39,300.+ 
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C (Continued) 

a. Assumes Personnel Cost Option #3 from Table 5. 

b. Does not Include release time for orofessicn* I personnel. 

c. Includes a trl-dlstrict coordinator for each of 1C subject areas. 

d. Costs of facilities cannot be determined without professional determination 
and assessment of need. 

Facl I f tie s 

In this attempt to survey the secondary school facilities of Cast 
Lansing, Haslett and Okemos, several categories of ■ ooms were identified 
<n order to describe the specific areas that exist in the various structures. 
First, an attempt was made to identify classrooms where characteristics 
made them distinctly different. In most cases, rooms have been designed 
for a particular curricular area. 

An example would be a science laboratory or a wood and retal shop. 

In both cases, use is restricted by the equipment contained In the areas. 

After identifying the special classrooms , other rooms were then classified 
as "regular classrooms". Ir the majority of cases, these were the typical 
box-shaped rooms In which seating and blackboard space was available. Their 
size, of course, varied f on school to school and from area to area. 

Although the feasibility study Is primarily concerned with year- 
round Instruction at the senior high level, the study did take Into con- 
sideration the middle schools located in each of the districts* Is is 
apparent that loose facilities could be utilized, pactlcu I ari ly In the 
summer months, If the middle schools were not on an extended school year 
plan. 

Still another category of rooms included In This study Is one labeled 
"special rooms". In some Instances one of tne districts would have a 
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special type room that did not exist In another district or a room which 
was intended for c, specific or unique purpose. An example of this category 
would be the radio-t.v. complex at East Lansing High School and the adapted 
sports deck at Okemos High School. Initially It was planned that the 
athletic facilities would be listed separately by schools in this report, 
however, as these facilities were examined, it became apparent that each 
high school had a full compliment of athletic facilities available including 
swimming pools, tennis courts, track. Therefore, no attempt was made to 
specifically Identify each sports area available. 

Air conditioning could be most important in any extended school year 
plan particularly during the hot summer months when classes would be i'n 
session. This Investigation revealed that the availability of air con- 
ditioned rooms was practically non-existent except for the library and 
counseling suites al East Lansing High School. However, it should be noted 
that air conditioned facilities do exist in the Okemos and East Lansing 
middle schools. 

An unusuaf situation currently exists In the Haslett School District 
which needs explanation. The district now has under planning and construction 
a new senior high school which will be completed In the fall of 1972. Present 
plans call for the Haslett middle school to move Into the building now 
occupied by the Haslett Senior High. In this survey, information pertaining 
to the Haslett Senior High School Is taken from th plans for the new 
Senior High School and the Information relating to Haslett middle sclool Is 
taken from the present Haslett Senior High School. 

One additional area should be mentioned ?s It could become an Integral 
part of the school program In the three districts and That Is the matter 
of outdoor education facilities. The Haslett High School Is located on a 
O 30 acre farm which contains a 12 acre lake with a rather complete ecology 
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table ranging from marine life and vegetation to a hardwood climax area. 

In addition to this outdoor facility, the three districts have obtained 
through a lease from MSU, the use of a wooded area of land located on the 
Red Cedar River near the Okerros Middle School. 

As one looks at the available structures and specified teaching areas 
In the three districts, it becomes most evident that there does exist a 
very wide variety of facilities needed to conduct a most extensive program 
of Instruction at the secondary level. 

Transportation . 

Obviously, transporting students to and from various educational 
sites within or beyond the three districts involved In this study will 
present problems that are not presently encountered In the normal bussing 
operations faced by each single district. A great deal of additional 
information w! I I have to be studied to allow for the prompt arrival of al I 
students Involved at various destinations, at various times of the day, 
with a minimum of expense. The number of students utl , fzlno the program, 
the number and variety of locations traveled to, and the distances and 
times of arrival, are all factors that will determine how many busses will 
be needed. Once these factors are known, the transportation directors of 
each district can Jointly work out the necessary details 

•At present, a total of 43 busses are owned by the districts. Looking 
at each district, the number of available busses are distributed as follows: 
Haslett 11 busses + I shut+ln buss (12 passenger) 

Okemos 23 busses 

East Lansing 9 busses 
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Implementing a joint venture of this kind always depends upon 
available finances. Additional bussing of course will cost addi tiona I 
money. At the present time, the Ingham I n termed i ate Board has indi- 
cated that no additional re imbursement will be forthcoming. However, 

In checking with Mr. Slocum, he did not rule out the possibility of 
additional reimbursement fn future years. The best estimate^ of the 
costs Involved without knowledge o\ the actual number of trips and 
the number of busses required is a flat rate of 27£ per mile which 
covers gasoline, oil, maintenance. Driver labor would be In addition 
to the above. 

The significant variable is of course driver labor. In Hasletty 
drivers are paid at the rate of $2.50 per hour for extra trips. In East 
Lansing, labor costs are $2.90 per hour. (Note: East Lansing drivers 

are members of the Teamsters Union and are currently negotiating for a 
larger sum. ) 

In Okemos, drivers receive $2, ‘32 for additional trips. (They are 
also involved In negotiations at present). Therefore, the driver 
salary figure is subject to upward revision If labor costs rise. How- 
ever, a downward revision could be possible If maintenance, gasoline 
and labor were to level off. Haslett has reported a reduction in 
maintenance costs through the Introduction of an extensive preventive 
maintenance program. 

It should be noted that the later the model busses and the greater 
the number of them which are owned, + he greater the reduction in the 
required amount of maintenance and replacement of parts. However, updutlrg 



M Received^ from Me. Leo Mu llln. Director Transportation, Haslett School 
D1 strl ct. 
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bus equipment cannot be recommended In order to imp Zener t this program. 

Overall Insurance costs could Increase, Some districts purchase 
Insurance on a 10 month basis, others on e. twelve month basis. The 
theory Is that In some cases, busses are not used by districts during 
two months of the year, or if an occasional use arises, a notation is 
made to the Insurance company and a per trip charge Is made. If such 
Is the rase, those districts who purchase Insurance on a 10 month basis 
could expect their bus insurance to increase by \ 2 $> In terms of dollars, 
this could mean as much as $150,00 per year increase In total Insurance 
costs, * 

Safety Is an ever present factor, and the usual precautions would 
apply to this operation. However, additional measures will also have 
to be considered. Haslett and Okeroos drivers will be traveling In areas 
of greater traffic congestion thin Is now experienced on their regular 
routes. With the establishment of the Meridian Mall, the volume of 
traffic In the trl-distrlcr area will Increase cons i derab !y. 

Two of the suggested roadways are expected to remain adequate, 
those being Hasfett Road (east and west), and Has fett-Okemos Road (north 
and south). Grand River, with th 9 new Mall traffic, may be a less than 
adequate route. There are no railroad grade crossings that present a 
huzard. Most of the loading anr unloading of busses will take pice on 
school property, A map of the three districts is attached which shows 
proposed routes between the high school buildings involved, 

A model bus schedule could be built as follows: 

I Lansing, Michigan, Farm Bureau Insurance Group, 
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Students from each district would arrive at their own high 
schools by 8:30 a.m. Haslett stu< f ent3 attending classes In 
East Lansing could board a waiting bus and i p !ve at East 
Lansing high school by 8:55. 

Haslett students attending classes In Okemos would boaro a 
bus at 8:40 and arrive at Okemos high school by 8:55. In 
both cases It Is assumed that classes begin at 9:00 a.m. 

The approximate bus travel times between Haslett and East 
Lansing Is 25 minutes, end between Haslett and Okemos 15 
minutes. Ice or other extreme weather conditions would have 
to oe considered and schedules adjusted accordingly. This 
would normally mean an earlier departure time from the 
originating point. 

East Lansing students attending classes In Haslett would 
follow the above schedule as would Okemos students attending 
classes In Haslett. 

Okemos students traveling to East Lansing would depart at 
8:30 arriving at East Lansing high school a+ 6:55. The same 
schedule would apply to East Lansing students attending 
classes In Okerros. 

Assuming the students from the three districts remain at 
their respective destinations for the entire day, returning 
busses would be utilized in the following manner — 

Students returning to Masle+t and Okemos from East Lansing 
could be picked up by one bus from, Haslett (the number of 
sfudents from the two districts combined could be no greater 
than 66). Okemos students would be dropped off e.t Okemos 
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high school and the Haslett students then returned to Hasiett 
high school. 

Meanwhile, a bus from East Lansing would depart for Okemos and 
pick up East Lansing students, thence to Haslett for the 
remainder of East Lansing students in attendance there, and 
return to East Lansing high school. 

An alternate to this schedule would bo as follows: 

A bus from Haslett would depart with East Lansing and Okemos 
students aboard and proceed to East Lansing high school, East 
Lansing students would be dropped off and Haslett and Okemos 
students attending East Lansing picked up. The bus would then 
proceed to Okemos high school. Both groups of Okemos students 
would then be dismissed and Haslett students attending OkerroF 
high school would be transported to Haslett as well as those 
Haslett students previously picked up in East Lansing. This 
latter schedule would be less expensive provided students 
from the three districts did net number more than 66. Should 
there be more than 65, two or more busses would be needed, but 
the same technique would apply. Seme r emun tion would 
naturally be worked out to reimburse Mask for the extra use 
of drlver(s) and bus(es^. This same alternate could bo worked 
with either of the other fwo districts as the originating po1n\ 
In ad lit! on to student numbers involved, the success of such 
a schedule would also depend on the availability of a bus or 
busses in the originating district. 
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A third posslbi 1 1 ty would be that each district transport T ts 
own students to and from the other tv/o districls. This would 
be less econorr leal. 

If class schedules for students par V clpati ng in the program are 
such that they are changing districts at various hours of the school 
day, then a 1/2 hour travel time between clauses wi II have to be con- 
sidered. To Implement this schedule, one or more busses {again depending 
on numbers of students), can call at each of the three high schools 
loading and discharging students on a set pattern. This eventuality 
would demand thar the bus or busses be on the road for the greater portion 
of the school day. If *o, It woulo be pracHcal to have The same drivers 
Involved each day, so that they become familiar with the pahtern. No 
disruption of the schedule would then occur due to the use of a driver 
who is unfamiliar with the pattern. Also, because the bus or busses are 
on the road for a greater portion of the day, maintenance would be some- 
what Increased. Timing and number of students are the Important factors 
in maintaining ail of the above schedules. 

Class schedules for certain Isolated Individuals might possibly call 
for a student to be allowed to drive his own automobile. Section 691.1405, 
General School Laws of the State of Michigan, page 956, provides for this 
possibility. School districts assume no liability for Individuals driving 
their own automobiles fo and from classes. Such Individuals should be so 
advised, however. 

Conclusions: 

Each district will encounter new and different transportation 
problems than are now encountered to some degree. More information will 
be needed before a definite bus schedule can ba constructed. Some additional 

expense will be required to carry out the bussing of students between the 

O 

three districts, but expenses can be scared and Kept vo a minimum. 
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There appears to be an adequate number of busros available to meet 
the requirement of the program. 

Insurance Increases would be minimal. 

Certain addition?! safety measures sho./U, be considered, driver 
training being the most significant. Some traffic congestion will be a 
problem In scheduling. 

Working out model schedules upon implementation of the program, or 
actual scheduler Is possible. A variety of possibilities can be Imple- 
mented. 

Based on the above. It appears that a combined Extended School Year 
program for Haslett, Okernos and East. Lansing can be satisfactorily served 
by the combined resources of the tri-schoof district transportation depart- 
ments. 
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VL INTER-AGENCY COORD I NA T i ON 
(The Utilization of Non-School, Educational Resources) 

lt‘ Is the purpose of this section of the report to explore some of the 
work - travel - study opportunities that become possible under an extended 
school year program based on the nine weeks term of study. Theoretically, 
the flexibility inherent In such a program should allow the three school 
districts to use community resources to a much greater extent than has ever 
been possible In the past, to literally turn the community Into a school. 

Using nine weeks terms, It becomes easier to schedule students out of 
the school confines for mornings, afternoons, days or weeks at a time, in 
whatever season of the year Is most appropriate, and In whatever time blocks 
are necessary to the educational experience# Under consideration are plans 
to have student traveling (domestic and foreign) in connection with foreign 
language and social studies courses; students interested in political 
science working as page boys In the Legislature, or as assistants to legisla^ 
tors; anthropology, geology or geography students doing actual field work; 
advanced art students traveling to and studying In Michigan art colonies, or 
in museums and galleries; social studies students working with the Wel- 
fare Department or a. volunteers with the Social Agencies and Drop In Centers, 
or In : the offices of local government; students working In law offices, 
courtrooms and State Police posts; students in the engineering arid draft- 
ing rooms of Oldsmoblie and Motor Wheel, or as technologists In dental labs; 
students taking courses at Michigan State, Lansing Community College and 
Lansing Business University while still In high school; students working with 
Conservation officers „nd Forest Rangers; mathematics students working with 
actuaries and accountants in Insurance offices; students In trade apprentice- 
ship programs; students producing their ovn theatre works - the list goes on 
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and on, limited only by Imagination, Initiative anu good will* 

The Greater Lansing area Is an r Ideal community in which to try such 
a program, because of the great diversity of governmental, educational, 
industrial and professional resources that are available. In practical 
terms, however, these resources exist only as potential. Until the po- 
tential Is tapped for Its educational value, students will continue to 
be "schooled" in school buildings. 

The program envisioned here is not primarily of a Cooperative Educa- 
tion nature, with pay given for worK received, but rather Is one in which 
an educatl ona 1 experience, with appropriate high school credit, is the de- 
sired outcome. That means that the community must be willing to accept 
high school students, and to show enough of an Interest in them to expend 
time and effort In becoming a part of their educational process. Hopefully, 
the arrangements will bo mutually beneficial, with the students being of 
some help to their sponsors, bul this will not always be the cas9. The ques- 
tion then becomes, "In terms of community acceptance, how feasible Is It to 
talk of using the corrrriunity as a school?" The following [Sager are summaries 
of Interviews held In the community over a one month period (early July to 
early August, 1969), and represent an attempt to answer the above question. 
The Interviews are not exhaustive by any means, but are a cross-sect lonn I 
sample of community response to our plan. Overall, the response has been 
from mildly to strongly positive, with only a small percentage of negative 
reactions. Should the plan go I nto operat 1 on in the near future, these in- 
terviews can also to be used by teachers, as a basis for beginning to use 
the community as a school. 
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COMMUNITY RESOURCES AND THE 
EXTENDED SCHOOL YEAR 

1. Name of I nb+ 1 tut I on/Organ I zat Ion Lansing Miller Mutual Insurance Co. 

Address 2425 East Grand River Avenue _ 

2. Name of Person Contacted Mr. Duane Eower 

Position or Title Personnel Director 

3. Date of Interview 8/7/69 Phone 4 82-6211 

4. General reaction to Extended School Year and nine week term concepts: 

t 

Mr. Bower's reaction was very positive, and he seemed willing to 
help where possible. 



5 . 



What specific opportunities exist for cooperation between our 
schools and this Organlzatlon/lnstitution? 



(a) Data Processing 

(b) Printing Shop 

(c) Maintenance 

(d) Statistics (marketing & research) 

(e) Insurance policy preparation 

(f) Underwriting 

(g) Inspection activities 

(Commercial Bldgs.) 



(h) Insurance Adjusting 

(i) Key punch 

(j) Cafeteria 

(k) Switchboard 

(l) Accounting - payroll 

(m) Supply & requisitioning 

(n) Secretarial - magnetic tape 

selectric typewriter 
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Additional Information from Interview ; 

Mr, Bower was very vuch concerned about the liability and child 
labor law aspects of our proposal. As personnel director for Michigan 
Millers, he has had to deal with the Departure of Labor concerning 
minors . and his impression is that the present laws and che way they 
are strictly interpreted by the Department, would severely restrict 
our program, and Michigan Millers participation in it. If the liabil- 
ity and legal problems can be worked out, Michigan Millers would be 
glad to participate. 

The experiences would most probably be voluntary non-pay situations, 
for high school credit. The student should be at least si> been years 
old, male or female, and should have his/her own transpor Nation. The 
particular hours and the number of weeks would depend upon the experience. 
Any clerical, secretarial or other skills that the student possesses 
would be very helpful, and in some cases perhaps necessary. 
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COMMUNITY RESOURCES AND THE 
EXTENDED SCHOOL YEAR 

1, Name of I nst 1 tutlon/Organ I zatlon City of East Parsing 

Address cit y Hall, 410 Abbott Road, E ast Lansing 

2, Name of Person Contacte d Mr, Jack patriarche 

Position or Titl e City Manager 

3, Date of Interview 8/5/69 Phon e 337-1731 

4, General reaction to Extended School Year and nine week term concepts: 
Mr, Patriarchies reaction was positive# and thought the plan was 
worth trying, in fact the city has used university students in the 
past on an intern basis# and will be using a high school student from 
the participatory government course in East Lansing High School, 

5, What specific opportunities exist for cooperation between our schools 
and this Orgoni zatlon/ I nst! tutl on? 

(a) Clerical# office activities 

(b) Research 

(c) Maintenance activities 

(d) water treatment and sewage facilities 

(e) Urban Planning activities 

(f) Police department mry offer possibilities 

(g) Public works 
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Additional Information from Interview : 

These would be voluntary non-pay situations# for students at least 
sixteen years old, with their own transportation. The time segment 
would probably be half days for a nine week period, although this would 
depend on the particular experience. The student should have as much 
knowledge as possible about government prior to the experience, but the 
prime qualification should be an interest in political science and/or 
governmental affairs. The liability aspects will have to be determined. 
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COMMUNITY RESOURCES ANO THE 
EXTENDEO SCHOOL YEAR 

1. Name of Institution/Organization Oldsmobile corporation 

Address 920 l>ovm8end Street 

2. Name of Person Contacted Mr* H« Person 

Position of Title Director of Personnel Education and Training 

3. Date of Interview 8/6/69 Phon e 373 -4713 

4. General reaction to Extended School Year and nine week term concepts: 
Mr, Person was very positive about the program, although he had 
many, many questions about the practical aspects of it. 

5. What specific opportunities exist for cooperation between our schools 
and this Orgar I zatlon/Instl tutlon? 

(a) Data Processing 

(b) Engineering & Drafting Rooms 

(c) Clerical activities 
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Additional Information from Interview : 

Mr. Person said that he was pretty sure that Oldsmcbile would not 
be able to put any students into the production phases of their work, 
nor near any of their moving machinery. Because of liability and child 
labor l-.ws, Oldsmobile will not hire anyone under eighteen years old if 
they are going to be in close proximity to moving machinery. This means 
that the maintenance type of activities cannot be considered for us 
either. 

There are other precautions also. In the Engineering and Drafting 
rooms some of the work is secretive for competitive reasons. The 
advertising for the company is contracted to a Detroit based firm, so 
that there are few opportunities there. Mr. Person will check into some 
possibilities for us, and get in touch again ac later date. 

These experiences would probably be voluntary (non-pay) situation? , 
with the student providing his/her own transportation. The hours would 
probably be from eight to five, for the number of weeks appropriate to 
the experience. The student should be at least sixteen years old, with 
the proper course work background for the experience. Tht legal and 
liability aspects will have to be known before any corrmitments can be 
made. 
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COMMUNITY RESOURCES AND THE 
EXTENDED SCHOOL YEAR 

1. Name of Insfi tu J I on/Qrgan Izatloo Michigan State Legislature 

Address Capitol Building, Second floor 

2. Name of Person Contacted Terry Black 

Position or Title Staff Assistant to the Speaker of the House 

3. Dale of Interv few 7/17/69 Phone 

4. General reaction to Extended School Year and nine weak term concede: 
Mr. Black thought the progr m was very worthwhile and should be tried. 



5. What specific opportunities exist 
and this Organizati^ /Institution? 

(a) Spe^ers Office 

Minority Leaders Office 
Senate Presidents office 
Senate Minority Leaders Office 



for cooperation between our schools 

researching action on bills, 
filing, clipping newspaper 
articles, canvassing, voting 
records. Document reading and 
summarizing, stapling, mailing 
typing, coalating. 
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(b) Offic v r ork for Legislators 

(c) Office work for clerk of House 
Office vc;> for Secretary of Senate 

(d) Governors office may offer a possibility for these same kinds of 
activities. 

(e) Serge ant- At- Aims might be able to use students 

<f) Page Boys - these positions are usually filled through anc by 
means of individual legislators, and would probably have to be 
approached through them. 

(g) Legislative service Bureau - it may be possible to use students 
for research, and distribution^ of printed materia Is * 

1 77 
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Ad cll t i ona f Inf :>rmation from Interview : 

This would be a voluntary non-pay situation for Seniors primarily, 
with some possibility of using Juniors. The time segment would depend 
on the particular experience, and the student would have to provide 
his/her own transportation. Any skills such as typing or shorthand would 
be of benefit to all concerned, although the primary requirements would 
seem to be conscientiousness and an interest in political science. 

Mr, Black could not make any commitments at this time, but 
suggested the foregoing as possibilities. One of the problems in this 
case as with all others, is the liability implications. 
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COMMUNITY RESOURCES AND THE 
EXTENDED ; SCHOOL YEAR 

I, Name of Institution/Organization Area skills Cente r 

Ad d ress 

2« Name of Porson Ccnfacted Robert Slocum, Leo Schuch 

Position or Title __ _____ __ 

3, Date of Intervie w 7/7/69 Phon e 

4, General reaction to Extended School Year and nine weeks term concepts: 
Both men (Leo Schuch will be the person to contact in the future) 
were very positive about the Extended School Year proposal, and saw 

it fitting in very well with their plans for the skills Center, 

5, What specific opportunities exist for cooperation between our schools 
and this Organ! zatlon/fnstf tutfon? 

See following page 
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Additforial information from Interview : 

The Area Skills Center has not yet been built, {its probable 
location is on the corner of Howell Road and Hagadom) , so that it was 
difficult to be very specific during our interview. All indications 
are, however, that our plans for the Extended school Year and their 
plans for the Skills Center will dovetail nicely. It is tentatively 
planned that the Center will be in operation on a year round basis, 

With students probably attending for three hour blocks of time for as 
long as two years in sone cases. Our nine week units should fit into 
their seruester plan, and where the calendars do not coincide, arrange- 
ments could probably be worked out. The Center expects to be open for 
the school year 1970-71, to be co-educational , to draw students 
primarily from Junior e i Senior level, and to enroll about one thous- 
and students ill its first year. It is expected that the area high 
schools will be offering pre- vocational, survey types of courses, and 
that the more specialized training will occur at the Center. 

One problem that will be shared by all schools using the Center 
will be transportation. At present there are no funds available to 
transport students to the Center, so that students will have to provide 
their own, or the participating schools will have to work out a cooperative 
arrangement. 
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COMMUNITY RESOURCES AND THE 



EXTENDED SCHOOL YEAR 

1. Name of Instl tut lon/Organi zatlon Michigan Bell Telephone 

Address 220 North Capitol , Lansing 

2. Name of Person Contacted Mr. En^elhardt 

Position or Tit l a Assistant Director of Public Relations 

3. Date of Intervie w 7/31/69 Phon e 372-6380 

4. General reaction to Extended School Year and nine week term concepts: 
Mr. Engelhardt thought the proposal was very good and he hoped it 
would be a success. 

5. What specific opportunities exist for cooperation between our schools 
and this Orqanlzatl on/ I nstl tut! on? 

Mr. Engelhe.rct interviewed some ©embers of his organization and 
telephoned back to say that because of the production based nature 
of their company he did not see any opportunity for the use of 
students at this time. There ©ay have been some possibilities in 
clerical, office kinds of experiences but they are already involved 
in a cooperative education program with the Lansing Public Schools 
for these positions. He was very supportive of our program, however, 
and will call us back if any opportunities for using students occur 



in the future. 



COMMUNITY RESOURCES AND THE 
EXTENDED SCHOOL YEAR 

1. Name of Institution/Organization Michigan State University 

Address John Hannah Administration Building, East Lansing 

2. Name of Person Contacted Don Stevens 

Position or Title M.S.U. Trustee 

3. Date of Interview 8/ 4/69 Phone 3 53-5053 

4. General reaction to Extended School Year and nine week term concepts: 
Mr. Stevens was very interested in the program both as a trustee of 
the University/ and as a labor leader in the community. 

5. What specific opportunities exist for cooperation between our schools 
and this Organ! zatlon/lnstl tutlon? 

Mr. Stevens said that as a University Trustee he could not at this 
point conmit the University to any degree of participation in the program, 
although he expected cooperation from many of the colleges, particularly 
the College of Education. As a labor leader he was able to offer more 
help, (see following page) . 
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Additional Information from Intervie w: 

Mr. Stevens and some other labor leaders in the community were originally 
contacted in May of 1969 by the Superintendents of the three districts. 
They reacted favorab ly to the program at that time* Mr. Stevens stated 
that we could now begin talking about specifics, and gave the following 
list of names to be contacted. Because of the circumstances of vaca- 
tions, busy schedules and a deadline for the completion of the study, 
we were only partially successful in making these contacts as indicated 
below: 

(a) Mr. Peter Crippen, President, Building Trades Council, (5405 
S. Lo^an, 882-655*1). Mr. Crippen was involved in a labor dispute 
at the time of the contact, and could not grant an interview before 
our deadline. He did seem interested in the program, however, and 
wanted a copy of our study to examine it in further detail. 

(b) Mr. James Rainey, International Representative for the United 

Auto Workers, (302 S. Waverly, 484-1321) . Mr. Ramey was very 
busy with an impending convention in bansing, so we discussed the 
proposal by telephone. He seeme^ positive about the program, 

and indicated that his union was very interested in supporting 
education. He could not make any further camnitment without 
knowing more about the program, but seated that as a minimum we 
could express the cooperation of his ’jmion during our interviews 
at Oldsmobile or other relevant corporations. 

(c) Gary Thomas, President, Lansing labor Council, 393-5250. I 
could not reach Mr. Thomas by telephone before the deadline date. 

(d> A1 Deutze, Community Action Programs (U.A.W.) 484-7408; I 
had no time for an interview before the deadline date. 
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COWUNITY RESOURCES AND THE 
EXTENDED SCHOOL YEAR 



1. Name of Instl tut lon/Organfzation State of Michigan, Civil Service 

Ad d re s s Lewis Cass Building, Third Floor 

2. Name of Person Contacted Mrs » Sommers 

Po s 1 1 1 on or T 1 1 1 e Supervisor of Direct Recruitment 

3* Date of Interview 7/ 14/69 Phon e 373-3032 

4. General reaction to Extended School Year and nine week term concepts: 
Mrs* Sommers reaction to the proposal was mildly positive* 

5* What specific opportunities 3x1 st for cooperation between our schools 
and this Organ I zatf on/lnstl tutlon? 

See following page. 
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Additional Information from Interview : 

Mrs. Sommers ^aid that the State Civil Service had cooperated in a 
trainee program southing like this two or three years ago* The program 
was aimed at the underprivileged student, and was federally funded. Her 
opinion of that program was that it worked well enough, depending on 
individuals, and that this program might have a higher probability of 
success. She stated that there might be a problem with the Bureau of 
Labor in connection with working permit rules and regulations, her 
suggestion was that the appropriate bureau heads be contacted, and when 
a favorable reply is received, have the job or educational experiences 
described in writing in order to determine legality and/or liability 
with the Bureau of Labor. The Bureau of Labor 'Vent along" with the 
federally funded program in the past, they might go along with this 
one also. 
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COMMUNITY RESOURCES AND THE 
EXTENDED SCHOOL YEAR 

1. Name of Inst I tut i on/Oroan f zation Christo Rey Community Center 

Address 1314 Ballard 

2. Name of Person Contacted Demetrio Saenz 

Position or Title Social Service Director 

3* Date of Interview 7/14/6 9 Phone 482-1 387 

4, General reaction to Extended School Year and nine week term concepts. 

Mr. Saenz said that he could see much value in the program, both 

for the schools and for his center. 

5. What specific opportunities exist for cooperation between our schools 
and this Organlzati on/ Insti tution? 

(a) Community Organizing activities 

(b) Tutoring, especially for students taking Spanish 

(c) Recreational activities 

(d) Research possibilities vary, for students and for the center 

(e) Home visits possible 

(f) Neighborhood improvement activities 
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Addltfonal Informatfon from Interview : 

This would be a voluntary, non-pay activity for high school credit, 
especially for students interested in social work, sociology or the 
Spanish language. The student , male or female, should be at least 
sixteen years old, and have his/ber own transportation „ The student 
should expect to participate on a one half day basis for five weeks at 
the minimum. At least one year of Spanish would br helpful, but not 
necessary. 
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COMMUNITY RESOURCES AND THE 
EXTENDED SCHOOL YEAR 



Name of lnstitutlon/Organlzation_ 
Address 900 West Michi 9 an 



Democratic State Central Committee 



Name of Person Contacted^ 
Posl tion or Tl t le 



Mr. Gordon O r Leary 



Director of Public Relations 



Date of Interview 



7/16/69 



Phone 484-4511 



General reaction to Extended School Year and nine week term concepts: 
Mr, 0 r Leary's response was mildly positive. 



5. Vvhat specific opportunities exist for cooperation between our schools 

and this Organization/Institution? 

(a) Research 

(b) Electronic equipment operator 

(c) Canvassing 

(d) Campaigns - many jobs 

(e) Could assist office holders 
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Additional Information from Interview : 

Mr. Gordon O'Leary could not be more positive about the program, 
because Democratic party organization is not as tight as that of the 
Republicans, and because he is not in a position to commit the party 
to any of these experiences. Mr. O'Leary would also want the duties 
and obligations of both student and party spelled out in writing prior 
to the experience. 

Work permits would not be necessary, as this would be a voluntary, 
non- pay experience for h J gh school credit. The student should be at 

least sixteen years old, male or female, and have his/her own trans- 

* 

portation. The studei should be reliable, and have more than a passing 
interest in politics. The time segments would depend on the job, but 
two or three hours a day for nine weeks seems reasonable at present. 

Students with a background or courses in Journalism might be useful 
here also. 
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COMMUNITY RESOURCES AND THE 
EXTENDED SCHOOL YEAR 

1 . Name of I nsti tuti on/Qrqani zat fon United Auto Workers 

Address 30 2 South Waverly ___ 

2. Name of Person Contacted James Rainey 

Posit ion or Title Re presentative for U.A.W. International 

3. Date of Interview 8/4/69 Phone 

4* General reaction to Extended School Year and nine week + erm concepts: 

Mr. Ramey’s reaction was one of interest and genuine willingness to 
help in the implementation of the program. 

5. What specific opportunities exist for cooperation between our schools 
and this Organization/! nsti tution? 
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Additional Information from Interview : 

Mr. Rainey was extremely busy at the time of contact, (by telephone 
only) because of an impending three day conference* He stated that the 
Union was very much interested in furthering educational goals whenever 
possible, and that this sounded like a good plan and one in which the 
union would probably cooperate. 

Mr. Ramey stated that he could not be more committal at this point 
because the union does not control hiring practices in the corporations 
in which it exists. He did offer help by saying that when interviewing 
management people at these corporations , we could say that his union was 
willing to cooperate with the plan. 
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COMMUNITY RESOURCES AND THE 
EXTENDED SCHOOL YEAR 

1. Name of I nst i tut lon/Organl zat Ion Haslett Public Schools 

Address Haslett, Michigan 

2. Name of Person Contacted Jack Anderson 

Position or Title Assistant Superintendent 

3. Date of intervie w 7/10/69 Phone 339-8242 

4. General reaction to Extended School Year and nine week term concepts: 
Very favorable, sees many varied opportunities. 

5. What specific opportunities exist for cooperation between our schools 
and this Organl zatfon/ I nst i tutlon? 

Teacher Aides 

1. Classroom 

2. Library 

3. Office Aides 

Apprentice Programs 

1. Custodians 

2. Mechanics 

3. Bookkeepers 

4. Groundskeepers 

5. Data Processing 

6. Many other opportunities 
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Additional information from Interview : 

Work permits will be necessary for many of the opportunities 
available. There will be opportunities available which will afford 
credit, pay or both. 

The school will provide the personnel and instruction in the 
school and in the field. The school and/or the student will have to 
provide transportation to and from the experience. 

Time maximum and rainiraums are open at this time depending on the 
occupational or educational experience. The student needs no special 
training unless for a specific experience. There are liabilities 
which are being explored. 
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COMMUNITY RESOURCES AND THE 
EXTENDED SCHOOL f EAR 

1. Name of Inst I tution/Oraanl zat Ion Darrell Brown Agency 

Address Edson Street, Haslett, Michigan 

2. Name of Person Contacted Darrell Brown . 

Position or Title Agent and Realtor 

3. Date of Interview 7/18/69 Phone 

4. General reaction to Extended School Year and nine week term concepts: 
Very defensive to the point of being negative. 

5. What specific opportunities exist for cooperation between our schools 
and this Organization/Institution? 

Could not see any -- did not know any company or concern which could 
use the services of the students. 
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Additional Information from Interview : 

Mr« Brown felt the High School students were not nature enough 
to handle the experiences in the insurance world. 
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COMMUNITY RESOURCES AND THE 
EXTENDED SCHOOL YEAR 

1. Name of Instf tutlon/Orqanization Michigan State Univ. - History Dep t. 

Address 401 Morrall Hall / Michigan State University 

2. Name of Person Contacted Dr. F, D. Williams 

Position or Tltie Dep artment Chairman/ History 

3. Date of interview 7/22/69 Phone^ 

4. General reaction to Extended School Year and nine week term concepts: 
Some reservations but highly favorable. Nine week period would not 
create any major problems. 

.Open, Dr. Williams is willing to cooperate in all areas. 

5. What specific opportunities exist for cooperation between our schools 
and this Organ! zation/ I nstl tution? 
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Additional Information from Interview ; 

All students who have the aptitude and interest in taking college 
work, freshmen through seniors are welcome but they must provide their 
)wn transportation. 

Everything is very open and Dr. Williams should be contacted first* 
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COMMUNITY RESOURCES AND THE 
EXTENDED SCHOOL YEAR 

1. Name of Institution/Organization Michigan State Univ. Planetariu m 
Address Michigan State University, East Lansing, Michigan 

2. Name of Person Contacted D r. VonDel Chamberlain 

Position or Ti + le Director of Planetarium 

3. Date of Interview 6/16/69 Phene 

4. General reaction to Extended School Year and nine week term concepts: 
Exceptionally favorable. Nine weeks would not create any difficulties. 

5. What specific opportun i ties exist for cooperation between our schools 
and this Organ i zat Ion/ 1 nsti tut ion? 

This is wide open 
One or two courses 
Teacher courses 
School visitations 



o 
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Additional Information from interview : 

Dr. Chamberlain stated that there would be opportunities for 
courses at the planetarium and they could go to the school/ offer some 
instruction and assistance to teachers and students. 

There will be a charge of twenty-five cents which could be reduced 
when talking about large groups. This instruction and course work is 
open to all secondary students. The courses would meet at least twice 
a week at the planetarium along with some materials. The courses 
would be classroom work and field work. 

There is little liability to be concerned with. 
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COMMUNITY RESOURCES AND THE 
EXTENDED SCHOOL YEAR 

1. Name of Institution/Organization Okemos Public Scnools 

Address Okemos-Haslett Road, Okemos, Michigan 

2. Name of Person Contacted Mr. Richard White 

Position or Title Assistant Superintendent Buildings & Grounds 

3. Date of Intervie w 7/17/69 Phone 

4. General reaction to Extended School Year and nine week term concepts: 

i 

Exceedingly responsive to the total program. Nine weeks creates 
no obvious problems. 

5. What specific opportunities exist for cooperation between our schools 
and this Organ! zatlon/ InstI tution? 

Clerical 
Maintenance 
Mechanics 
Teacher Aides 
Accounting 

Buildings and grounds 

Custodians 

Data Processing 

Journalism 

1. Printing 

2. Type setting 



0 
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COMMUNITY RESOURCES AND THE 
EXTENDED SCHOOL YEAR 

1. Name of Inst? tut! on/Qrgan i zation Meridian Township Trustee 

Address Haslett Road, Haslett, Michigan 

2 . Name of Person Contacted Rodney Hagenbough 

Position or Title Trustee - Fire & Polic e Committee Chairman 

3. Date of Interview 7/23/69 _ Phone 

4. General reaction to Extended School Year and nine week term concepts: 
Elated, nine weeks offer little difficulties 

5. What specific opportunities exist for cooperation between our schools 
and this Organi zation/ Inst! tut ion? 

Aides - Trustees 
Construction 
Public Works 

Planning Dept* - Urban Planning 

1. Drafting 

2. Fieldwork 

Research 

P^rks and Recreation 
Cost Analysis 
Accounting 
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Police and Fire 
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Additional Information from Interview : 

Most areas are open with wages and credit acceptable depending on 
the experience. 

Interest is the prime need for each student with instruction taking 
place in the school and at the township facilities. 

Mr. Hagenbough visualized unlimited opportunities for young people 
relating to township opportunities. The student would have to 
provide for their own transportation or have the school provide 
the necessary transportation. 

Time as related to the minimum number of weeks, hours per day, 
maximum weeks and hours will depend on the particular opportunity. 

Liability is a reality and is being explored more fully. 
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COMMUNITY RESOURCES ANO THE 
EXTENDED SCHOOL YEAR 

I. Nan,e of Inst I tut lon/Organi zat Ion Meridian Township F ire Department 

Address Haslett Road, Haslett, Michigan 

Name of Person Contacted Fire Chief McKane 

Position or Title Township Fire Chie f 

Oate of Intervie w 7/23/69 Phon e 

Genera! reaction to Extended School Year and nine week term concepts: 
Favorable, feels eighteen weeks would be better. 

5< What specific opportunities exist for cooperation between our schools 
and this Organlzation/lnstitution? 

Dispatching 

Clerical 

Equipment repair and maintenance 
Would offer training in fire prevention 
Possibilities of others 
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A dditional information from Interview : 

Work permits will not be required as monetary rel mbursement will 
most likely not be available. Credit will be offered as will instruc- 
tional personnel at the fire station. Instruct ional materials will 
also be provided by the fire department. 

The student must be Interested In fire prevention and related 
areas, be a Junior or Senior and male. Each student must provide their 
own transportation. 

The time should be twelve to eighteen weeks and three to four hours 
per day 

Liability Is under investigation. 
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COMMUNITY RESOURCES AND THE 
EXTENDED SCHOOL YEAR 

I. Name of I nstf tution/Organl zat ion Medical office - Dr> siddai 

Address 5681 Shaw Street, Haslett, Michigan 

2 • Name of Person Contacted Dr. Siddai 

Position or Title Do ctor of Osteopath y 

3. Date of Interview 7/22/69 Phone 

4. General reaction to Extended School Year and nine week term concepts: 
Extremely favorc\ble, sees no difficulty in a nine week quarter. 

5- What specific opportunities exist for cooperation between our schools 
and this Organ! zat Ion/ I nsti tut ion? 

Clerical 

Others in medical area if qualified 
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Additional Information from [interview : 

Work permits will be required with monetary reimbursement and 
credit available- 

instruction and materials will be provided at the office with the 
student responsible for transportat ion. 

The period of time is open with nine weeks fine as a trial period 
and three hours per day a minimum. 

Liability is not a problem. 
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COMMUNITY RESOURCES AND THE 
EXTENDED SCHOOL YEAR 

I. Name of I nst i tutlon/Organl zatlon Republican State Central Committee 
Address 404 East Michigan Avenue 



2. Name of Person Contacted 

Posilion or Title 

3. Date of Interview 



Jerry D. Roe 



Executive Director 



7-14-69 



Phone 



487-5413 



4. General reaction to Extended School Year and nine week term concepts: 

Mr. Roe's response was very positive. 

5. What specific opportunities exist for cooperation between ^ur schools 
and this Organ! zatfon/l nst f tution? 

(a) campaign activities 

(b) organizational activities (such as canvassing) 

(c) computer work - statistics 

(d) routine office activities 

(e) research 

(f) public relations (journalism students) 

(g) state convention activities 

(h) State Finance committee activities 
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Additional Information from Inverview : 

Mr. Roe saia that he would want to interview students before accepting 
any, and that the student should have a sympathy with Republican party ideals, 
or at a minimum be an independent, in order for it to be of maximum benefit 
to the student and the party. Mr. Roe said that it might also be possible 
to arrange for a seminar course in practical politics in the school. 

Work permits would not be necessary, as this would be a voluntary non- 
pay activity 'for high school credit. The student, (male or female) would 
have to provide his/her own transportation, and the time segments would de- 
pend on the activity, particularly in a campaign year. The student should 
be at least sixteen years old, have a nice appearance, and have an interest 
in political science. 

Kr. Roe also stated the party newspaper had the tenth largest circula- 
tion in the state, and that there might te possibilities for journalism 
students here* 
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COMMUNITY RESOURCES AND THE 
EXTENDED SCHOOL YEAR 

1. Nome of I nst \ tution/Organf zati on College of Human Medicine 

Address Michigan State University 

2. Name of Person Contacted Edith Foley 

Position or Title Extended School Year Committee Mem ber 

3. Date of Interview 7-25-69 Phone * 

4* General reaction to Extended School Year and nine week term concepts: 

(See Next Pag a) 



5. What specific opportunities exist for cooperation between our schools 
and this Organi zat ion/ I nsti tution? 

\ 
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Additional Information from Interview : 

Committee member Edith Foley's husband is an instructor at the college 
and through him our plan and the college's possible involvement in it was 
discussed with some of the people at the college. The reply that came back 
was that Mr. Foley could see no opportunities for high school students with- 
in the college. At present there is an abundance of graduate students who 
want to take all the lab assistantships or any other work-study opportuni- 
ties that become available. Mr. Foley did offer two suggestions: first, 

that there might be opportunities open in the Biology and Chemistry depart- 
ments, and; second, that perhaps the hospitals and cJ inics might be better 
places to offer high school students an- introduction to the field of medicine. 
He stated that some hospitals already have training programs for post high 
school students, in the area of x-ray technology for example, and that per- 
haps students could begin work in some of these programs. 
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COMMUNITY RESOURCES AND THE 
EXTENDED SCHOOL YEAR 



1. Name I n^t? tut i on/Organ i zat Ion Lansing Mutual Agency (insurance) 

Address 2 425 East Grand River Avenue 

2. Narre of Person Contacted Hr. william s harp 

Position or Title Agent 

3. Date of interview 7-29-6 9 Phone 482-1554 

4. Genera f reaction to Extended School Year and nine week herm concepts: 

Mr. Sharp had a very positive attitude about the program. 

5. What specific opportunities ex I si' for cooperation between our schools 
and this OrganI zatlon/ I nstl tutlcn? 

(a) Office practice 
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A dditional Information from interview : 

Mr. Sharp stated that there was really very little that he could offer, 
since his was primarily a sales office, and the selling was on a one to 
one basis. It might be possible for him to offer the "right" student some 
of this kind of experience, but only after the student had gained some know- 
ledge and experience in the insurance field. (Perhaps with the Michigan 
Millers Mutual Ins. Co.) 

For the office practive experience, the student would have ro provide 
his/her own transportation, and there would probably be no pay involved. 

The student should be at least sixteen years old, should have some math and 
business courses, be articulate, and typing would be helpful. The experience 
would be best on a nine week, half day basis as a minimum. 
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COMMUNITY RESOURCES AND THE 
EXTENDED SCHOOL YEAR 



1. Name of Institution/Organization I . B.M . 

Address 1111 Michigan Avenue, East Lansing 

2. Name of Person Contacted Mr. Carl Chevron 

Position or Title Regional Manager 

3. Date of interview 8-1-69 ___ Phone 351-6070 

4. General reaction to Extended School Year and nine week term concepts: 

Mr. Chevron's reaction to the proposal was mildly positive. 
He could see the benefits of relevancy and efficiency, but h'ld sotn^ ques- 
tions about the extent of his own company's involvement. 

5. What specific opportunities exist for cooperation between our schools 
and this Organ I zatlon/ Inst Itut ion? 

(a) clerical arid office work 
<b ) techniques of data processing 
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Additio nal Information from Interview : 

Mr. Chevrons place of business is not a storehouse of I.B.M. equipment , 
but is rather a sales-service , engineering center for a five county area, 
although sone data processing work is done there, he stated that he is not 
in a position of sufficient authority to comKdt his company to any great 
degree of involvement in our program, although he thinks he could at this 
point offer some experiences as mentioned on the preceeding pages. 

Even before those experiences can be offered, however, he feels that the 
question of whether or not this might better be a pay situation, should be 
looked into, as well as the question of legal responsibility and liability. 

The student would have to provide his own transportation, and should be 
willing to devote a regulrr forty hour week for nine weeks to the experience. 

For the office experience, the student should have the appropriate busi- 
ness, typing and shordiand courses. Fo?: the data processing the student 
should have a background in the "logical" sciences, with whatever data pro- 
cessing experience he can gain before coming to the office. For both ex- 
periences, the student should have good grades, azv interest ir the area. 
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COMMUNITY RESOURCES AND THE 
EXTENDED SCHOOL YEAR 



1. Name of fnsti tution/Organ i zation Ingham County Health Dept. 

Address 808 Southland, Lansing , Mich, 

2. Name of Person Contacted Dr, Reizen 

Position or . TI 1 1 e Medical Director - Ingham County Health Dept. 

3. Date of (nfervfew 7-23-69 Phone 393-5960 

4. General reaction to Extended School Year and nine week term concepts: 

Dr. Reizen 's general reaction to the program was positive. He 
thought it sounded like a good plan, and that it should be tried. Additional 
comments about the Health Departments participation are on the following page. 

5. What specific opportunities exist for cooperation between our schools 
and th 1 s Organ ization/ I nsti tutlon? 

Dr, Reizen thought it might be possible to use students in sev- 
eral areas: (a) in the immunization clinics, interviewing for instance, (b) 
vision screening, heart testing, (c) home visits with nurses, (this seemed 
like a lesser possibility) , (d) working with the environmental health in- 
spectors, inspecting buildings and sanitary facilities (3) v/orking with 
Health Education people in the schools. 

Dr. Reizen also stated that students would, of course, not be 
used in the birth control or venereal disease clinics. There was no possi- 
bility of doing any lab work in connection with the Health Dept, because all 
of their lab work was done for them by the State of Michigan on a contractual 
basis. 
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Additional Information from Interview : 

This work would be on a voluntary basis, (without pay) for which high 
school credit would be given. Work permits would therefore not b? necessary. 
The Health Department would provide the supervisory personnel, and the in- 
struction and work would take place there. Transportation would have to be 
provided by the student. The student should spend three to four hours per 
day at the Department, for no less than four and one half weeks, and pre- 
ferably nine weeks. 

The student should be at least sixteen years o.ld, male or female. Any 
science background is. helpful, as is typing and any course work in Spanish. 

Dr. Reizen does have two concerns about using students: first, since 
there is some exposure to communicable diseases, the insurance liability 
should be looked into. Perhaps a statement of release from the parents could 
take care of thisj second, he expressed a concern about continuity of program. 
If they set up programs in which to use students and get to depend on them, 
will there be a dependable supply? 
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COMMUN I TY RESOURCES AND THE 
EXTENDED SCHOOL YEAR 

1. Name of Institution/Organization Michigan State University 

Address 225 south Kedzie Hal l 

2. Name of Person Contacted Dr, Daniel Kruger 

Position or Title Assoc. Dir, of School of Labor & Industrial Relations 

3. Date of Interview 7-17-69 Phone 332-1936 

4. General reaction to Extended School Year and nine week term concepts: 

Dr. Kruger’s reaction was very positive. 

5. What specific opportunities exist for cooperation between our schools 
and this Organization/Institution? 

The school of Labor and Industrial Relations is a graduate 
school at the University, waich restricts the course work available to high 
school students. There is a course being developed called Employment and 
Race i which is to be offered at the undergrad level, and this might be a 
possibility. In addition to that, Dr. Kruger indicated that he would be will- 
ing to help develop a course centering around six film3 he collaborated in 
producing, which are designed to help seniors learn about the world of work. 

He suggested that perhaps students could set up their own employment agency f 
to:: summer jobs, part-time secretarial help, etc. Finally Dr. Kruger stated 
that it might be possible for students with sufficient interest and background, 
to sit in with him on some of his mediation activities. 
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Additional Information from Interview : 

This experience would be on a voluntary basis (without pay) for which 
high school credit would be given; work permits would therefore not be 
necessary. Ther* might be course fees involved if course work were taken. 
The student would be responsible for his own transportation, and should be 
at least a junior or senior* Either se. v . would be acceptable. 

There are no particular skills required, although typing and language 
skills would be helpful. Dr* Kruger stated that students with a capacity 
for human understanding would be most desirable. . 
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COMMUNITY RESOURCES AND THE 
EXTENDED SCHOOL YEAR 

1. Name of I ns tf tut /on/Orqan i zat ion East Lansing Public Schools 

Address 509 Burcharti East Lansing , 

2 . Name of Person Contacted Mr. Joe Durkin 

Position or Title Business Manage r 

3. Date of Interview 7-33-69_ Phene 337-17 81 

4. General reaction to Extended School Year and nine week term concepts: 

Mr. Durkin was very positive and saw no problems in a nine week 

quarter. 

5. What specific opportunities exist for cooperation between our schools 
and this Organi zaf ion/ Institution? 

Data Processing 
Building and Grounds 
Teacher Aids 
Clerical Procedures 
Printing 
Bookkeeping 

Research and Development 
Others 



(a) 

(b) 

(c) 

(d) 

(e) 

(f) 

(g) 

(h) 
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Additional Information from Interview : 

Work permit will be required depending on the experience and whether or 
not the exposure has monetary benefits. Mr. Durkin does not foresee any 
difficulties in a combined monetary - credit program or a separate program. 

Personnel and material will be supplied in most cases (depending on the 
activity) by the school. Transportation would be provided by the school or 
student. 

Hours are open with student. Attitude is of utmost importance. All 
high school students are encouraged to participate. 

Liabilities are being investigated. 
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COMMUNITY RESOURCES AND THE 
EXTENDED SCHOOL YEAR 



1. Name of Inst! tut i on/Organf zat ion Meridian Mall Association 

Address Grand River arid Has let t - Okemos Road 

2. Name of Person Contacted Mr, Benjamin (Mall Developer) 

Position or Title See R, Escott, Haslett Superintendent 

3. Date of Interview 6/69 - 7/69 Phone 339-8 2 42 

4. General reaction to Extended School Year and nine week term concepts: 

Mr. Benjamin stated that he believed it would be feasible to 
provide a classroom in the Mall to provide for job experiences in retailing 
and supporting activities, 

5. What specific opportunities exist for cooperation between our schools 
and thi s Organizat I on/1 nsti tutfon? 

The classroom could be used for instruction by teachers and 
Mall representatives, although no definite agreement can be made concerning 
this classroom until the Mall is opened and the businessmen there form their 
as sociation. 
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COMMUNITY RESOURCES AND THE 
EXTENDED SCHOOL YEAR 

1. Name of Institution/Organization Data Processing 

Address Okemos Public schools 

2. Name of Person Contacted Mr. Neil Selll.ck 

Position or Tirle Director 

3. Date of Interview 7-25-69 Phone 337-1775 

4. General reaction to Extended School Year and nine week lerm concepts: 

Very favorable, excited feeling that nine weeks would serve 
well for introduction. 



5. What specific opportunities exist for cooperation between our schools 
and this OrganI zatl on/ I nstl tut! on? 

Data Processing: 

Testing 

Consul Operators 
Unit Operators 
Key Punchers 
Coders 

Junior Programers 
Clerical 

Can work with, instruct, and use all the students available. 
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Addition a I Information from Intervi ew: 

Work permit will be necessary when student is paid. Data Processing 
will work on a pay and/or credit basis. The Data Processing center will 
provide the instructional personnel at the center and to sane extent at the 
school* Materials would be provided by the center. Students or the school 
trust provide transportation. The time limits vary from two hours to a full 
day, depending on the experience and the student's qualifications. 

The student should demonstrate an interest in Data Processing, with a 
good math background and some Data Processing experience, if possible. 

The experiences are available for Junior High through Senior High students. 

Insurance liability is being explored. 
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EXTENDED SCHOOL YEAR 
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1. Name of Institution/Organization 

Address Hast Lansing P-K Building 

2. Name of Person Contacted Julius Hansiovsky 

Position or Title Attorney at Law 

3. Date of interview 7-29-69 Phone 

4. General reaction to Extended School Year ar.d nine week term concepts: 

Mr, Hanslovsky said that it sounded like a good idea and 
thought that it should open up new opportunities for youngsters. 

5. What specific opportunities exist for cooperat : on between our schools 
and this Organi zation/l nsti tuti on? 

None. Mr * Hanslovsky feels the bigg t drawback is the con- 
fidentiality of nearly all the cases they are cor emed with. He felt there 
would be many legal problems to work out, i.e. legal responsibility, age, 
pay, kinds of work allowable, etc. He also felt that little could be learned 
at the office level , and suggested we think more in terms of the courts , 
where ail proceedings are part of the public record. He did feel however, 
that some lawyers, particularly single practioners, might find these ex- 
periences more helpful to the student and the lawyer. He encouraged adult 
education in the law« He suggested a questionnaire to be given lawyers in 
the locality. 
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COMMUNITY RESOURCES AND THE 
EXTENDED SCHOOL YEAR 

(. Name of Institution/Organization Lansing Community College 

Address 419 N. Capitol Lansing, Michigan 

2. Name of Person Contacted Dr, Schaar 

Position or Title Director of Personnel Services 

3. Date of Interview 7-22-69 Phone 489-3751 

4. General reaction to Extended Schx>! Year and nine week term concepts: 

Bovh Dr. Schaar and Dr . Gannon, President of Lansing Community 
College ,have evinced grert interest in the ESY concepts. The nine week time 
module poses no particular pr^ to the cooperative arrangements which 

appear to be possible with LCC. 

5. What specific opportunities exist for cooperation between our schools 
and this Organ I zat! on/I nst! tut! on? 

Any course offered at LCC will be made available to high school 
students within the three districts subject only to the approval and recom- 
mendation of the student’s principal or counsellor. Two kinds of courses 
are involved: (1) Those which have a particularly scheduled time (on the 
LCC quarter system), and (2) Those wn^ch permit the student to enroll at 
any time and to work at hie own speed toward performance criteria. 

Late afternoon and evening courses are also open to enrollment. 
Lansing Community College has many excellent laboratories in 
business, science, and vocational area'. These laboratories are not in use 
much of the time. Special arrangements are welcomed which might permit 

classes of students from the three districts to utilize the lobs during 
unscheduled time. Time of use, cost, and the nature of instruction would 

need to be clarified. j 

O 
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Additional Information from Intervie w: 

Enrollment can be accomplished through Special Enrollment Forms avail- 
able from the admissions office of the college. The completed form and the 
school endorsement are then to be forwarded for permission to enroll. 
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COMMUNITY RESOURCES AND THE 
EXTENDED SCHOOL YEAR 



1. Name of Insti tut ion/Organlzatlcn L ansing civic Players 

Address 408 No, Washington 

2. Name of Person Contacted Melvin Herr 

Position or Title Exec. Director 

3. Date of Interview 8 /6/69 Phone 484-9115 

4. General reaction to Extended School Year and nine-weeks term concepts: 

The program is a fine idea and it has a lot of possibilities. 



5. What specific opportun i tl es oxlst for cooperation between our schools and 
this Organ! zatfon/lnstl tutfon? 

Stage hand 
CO s tUne s 
Tifckef agent 6 
Billing 
Cc*ind 
Seating 

Setae acting (try outs) 



O 
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Additional Information from Interview: 



At the Civic there are two time periods from May to September when 
they are getting ready for a new season and the student could do nothing 
but repair work, From September to May is production time and all of the 
areas would be open to the students. Sixteen years of age was set as a 
guideline, but an exception of fourteen or fifteen may be excepted. Credit 
would be given and no work permit is needed* Instruction will take place 
at the Civic, but class room instruction could be checked into* 



o 
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COMMUNITY RESOURCES AND THE 
EXTENDED SCHOOL YEAR 

1. Name of I nst I tut ion/Organ f za 1 1 on Ann Brown Printing and Typing Service 

Address 4694 Okemos Road, Okemos, Michigan ____ 

2. Name of Person Contacted Eugene P, Brown and Ann Brown 

Pos 1 1 Ion or Tit! e Owners 

3. Date of Interview = 8/8/69 Phone 

4. General reaction to Extended School Year and nine-weeks term concepts: 

Tha Browns were very much in favor of the program and would be 
willing to take students to train, 

5. What specific opportunities exist for cooperation between our school-: and 
this Organlzatfon/lnstltutlon? 

Many from a vocational standpoint: 
typing 
' art 

X 

layoot and design 

- \ 

\ 

offset printing 

x 

general clerical procedure 
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Add i tional Information from Interview : 

To work in offset printing, a student will be using moving machinery 
so the age must be checked with the labor laws. One year is the minimum 
time for a person to work in printing. For the other jobs anyone willing 
to work is acceptable. Work permits, age and length of time are to be 
worked out when the student applies for a job, 

Since there is machinery in the building, the legal aspects must be checked 
into for the students. 
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COMMUNITY RESOURCES AND THE 
EXTENDED SCHOOL YEAR 

1. Name of Institution/Organization YWCA 

Address 217 Townsend Lansing, Michigan 

2. Name of Person Contacted Miss Morris 

Position or Title Director 

3. Date of Interview 7-31-69 Phone 485-7201 

4. General reaction to Extended School Year and nine week term concepts: 

Miss Morris felt that the program had very good potential and 
gave the student a better learning situation for a broader education. 



5. What specific opportunities exist for cooperation between our schools 
end this Organization/Institution? 

(a) Clerical Work 

(b) Locker Room Attendant 

(c) Kitchen Aide 

(d) Waitress 

(e) Teachers Aide {Nursery School) 
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A dd ft i onal Information fro r n Interview : 

The opportunities at the YWCA are limited due to the lack of trained 
personnel to instruct the students in the various areas. The only true 
educational situation is the clerical position. This job requires a female 
of at least 16 years of age who has a high aptitude asd will require a work 
permit. The rest of the jobs will meet the same requirements except a 
high aptitude. 

It must be pointed out that the other positions are also educational, 
but not as difficult, although they do have some value such as teaching 
responsibility and working with people. 
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COMMUNITY RESOURCES ANO THE 
EXTENDED SCHOOL YEAR 

1. Name of Institution/Organization Haslett Hardware 

Address 1495 Haslett Rd . Haslett, Michigan 

2. Nama^ of Person Contacted Don and Marge DeNike 

Position or Title owners 

3. Date of fntervlew 7-31-69 Phone 339-8859 

4. General reaction to Extended School Year and nine week term concepts: 

Mr, and Mrs. DeNike were not too enthusiastic about the 
program. They felt that it would be hard placing the students in the 
winter and that the program would be good for the teachers , but not the 
students, 

5. What specific opportunities exist for cooperation between our schools 
and this Organ 1 zatl or>/ 1 nstl tut 1 on? 

All of the opportunities existing in a retail hardware store. 
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Additional Information from Interview : 

A work permit will be necessary, A combination of pay and credit will 
be given, with instruction given at the store. No minimum time was given 
for the work experience. The student qualifications were to be decided at 
the time of employment. Workers should be at least 16 years of age. The 
legal aspects must be looked into. 



' 
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COMMUNITY RESOURCES AND THE 
EXTENDED SCHOOL YEAR 

/, Name of Institution/Organization Wicker World 

Address 4692 okemos Rd. Okemos/ Michiga n _ 

2. Name of Person Contacted Mrs. Richard Manwaring 

Position or Title CMner 

3. Date of Interviev: 7-28-69 Phone 351-4944 

4. General reaction to Extended SchjoI Year and nine week term concepts: 

The program seems to be the only solution for the better 
utilization of the. staff and the schools. 



5, What specific opportunities exist for cooperation between our schools 
and this Organ! zat Ion/ I nsti tutl on? 

On th^ job experience of every aspect of a small retail s'oce. 
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Additional Information from Interview : 

A work permit will be lecessary and the student will receive a com- 
bination of school credit and pay to be worked out at the time of em- 
ployment* The legality must be worked out before the job is started. 

The student should be female and at least 16 years of age. Instruction 
will take place at the store for at least six months to mako it worthwhile* 
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COMMUNITY RESOURCES 'AND THE 
EXTENDED SCHOOL YEAR 

I. Nam© of Instl tuti on/Grgan i zatlon Ha^lett Pharmacy 

Address Shop Town Haslett# Michigan 

2* Naro© of Person Contacted Mr. Mellchek 

Pos 1 1 1 on or T I t I e Owner and Manage r 

3. Date of Interview 7-29-69 Phone 339-2660 

4. General reaction to Extended School Year and nine week term concepts: 

Mr. Mr.llchek thinks that such a program is inevitable# but 
he is not sure that Haslett is ready at this time to join such a program. 



5. What specific opportunities exist for cooperation between our schools 
and this Organization/ Institution? 

Pharmacy Aide 
Clerk 
Stock Eoy 
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Additional Information f rorr, Interview : 

If the year around school is adopted, Mr* Mallchek will adapt his 
program to it. The programs will be similar to that of the Co-op program 
nev in effect. A work permit will be necessary. The credit and pay wi^l 
have to be worked out. Instruction will take place at the store. Hie 
skills and abilities were left open along with the minimum age. The legal 
points should be looked into* 
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COMMUNITY RESOURCES AND THE 
EXTENDED SCHOOL YEAR 

1. Name of Institution/Organization ymca 

Address 301 W. Lenawee Lans ing, Michigan 

2. Name of Person Contacted Mr, Earl Cruthis 

Position or Title Assistant Exec. Director 

3. Date of Interview 7-1-69 Phone 489-6501 

4. General reaction to Extended School Year and nine week term concepts: 

Mr. Cruthis feels that the school should be used year rour 
and that the program is a fine idea. 



3. What specific opportunities exist for cooperation between our schools 
and this Organization/Institution? 

(a) Camp Counselors 

(b) Switchboard Operators 

(c) .Arts and Crafts 

(d) Swimming Aides 

(e) Cook Aides In the Kitchen 
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Additional information from Interview : 

In this institution it was felt that since the student will work for 
school credit and be instructed at the institution a work permit would not 
be necessary until the time of paid employment. Any student from Freshman 
on up that shows responsibility and a willingness to work is qualified. 

The legality must be completely worked out for both the school and the YMCA. 

The possibility of winter camp was discussed. The YMCA is very in- 
terested and would be willing to place any students that they have room for. 
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COMMUNITY RESOURCES AND THE 



EXTENDED SCHOOL YEAR 



1. Name of Inst! tution/Organ I zat I on Ingham County Extended Care Facility 

Address Dobie okemos, Michigan 

2. Name of Person Contacted Miss Barbara Wines 

Position or Title Community Relations 

3. Date of Interview 7 - 17-69 Phone 332-0301 

4. General reaction to Extended School Year and nine week term concepts: 

Miss Wines feels that the program is a very good idea and 
she is all for it. She feels it is very possible to use students at the 
Extended care Facility. 

5. What specific opportunities exist for cooperation between our schools 
and this Organ Izatlon/fnst I tuti on? 

(a) Housekeeping 

(b) Nurse's Aide 

(c) Readers 

(d) Arts and Crafts 
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Additional Information from Interview: 









A work permit will be necessary. The student will be instructed at 
thsfcsjjcility by the staff and will receive school credit for their work. 
Six months the minimum amount of time that a student should work there 
for it to be a wo^J^hile program. The worker must be at least 14 and he 
must be willing to wori*. are no other specific qualifications. The 

legal points must be checked into. 

*<V-. 

The Facility is more than willing to takt^Jy* dents and are very in- 



teres ted in the program. 






Vi '>. 



'■«V. 
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COMMUNITY RESOURCES AND THE 
EXTENDED SCHOOL YEAR 

L Narne of I nstl tutlon/Organ i zati on Boys club of Lansing 

Address 1235 Center St. Lansing, Michigan 

2. Name of Person Contacted Gilbert Hill and John McKinney 

Position or Title Program Directors 

3. Date of Interview 7-16-69 Phone 487-0723 

4. General reaction to Extended School Year and nine week term concepts: 

Mr, McXirtney was involved in a similar program with college 
students which worked out fine, Mr# Hill felt that the program could 
work with the Boys Club. 

***&§• What specific opportunities exist for cooperation between our schools 
ano ’’vr ; £ r gan I zation/ Instl tution? 

(a) Arts and Crafts 

(b) Electronics 

(c) Wood Shop 

(d) Photography 

(e) Physical Education (any area) 
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Additional Information from Interview : 

The work permit would not be necessary because the students receive 
school credit fc their work. Instruction will take place at the Center. 
Any student 14 or over is welcome. If the student has a special interest 
he should tell the Center and they will put him in that area. The legal 
points must be checked into. 
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COMMUNITY RESOURCES AND THE 
EXTENDED SCHOOL YEAR 

1. Name of Institution/Organization e. Lansing Chamber of Commerce 

Address 210 Abbott Rd. East Lansing/ Michigan 

2. Name of Person Contacted Mr. Le land Bassett 

Position or Title Exec. Directo r 

3. Dofe of Interview 7-21-69 Phone 332-051 1 

4. General reaction to Extended School Year and nine week term concepts: 

Mr. Bassett feels that the program is a good idea and is 
willing to help the program in any way he can. 



5. What specific opportun i ties exist for cooperation between our schools 
and this Organizatlon/lnsti tutlon? 

There are opportunities in East Lansing, but a few problems 
must be looked into. The first is the Federal Minimum Wage Law. Is it 
possible to employ the student and only give him school credit and not 
full pay? With the availability of good part-time help from MSU the 
placement of students is going to be impaired. Also, there is the definite 
concern of whether the student will stay in the community and be beneficial 
to the program. All these points should be considered when the small busi- 
nessman is contacted in the placement of students. 
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COMUNI TY RESOURCES AND THE 
EXTENDED SCHOOL YEAR 






1. Name of i nsti tut ion/Organ i zation Jacobson 1 s 

Address ,115 E. Grand River East Lansing, Michiga n 

2. Name of Person Contacted Mr. Francis and Mrs. Harke 

Position or Title Assistant Manager? Personnel Director 

3. Date of interview 7-29-69 Phone 332-6503 

4. General reaction to Extended School Year and nine week term concepts; 

Both persons thought that the program is a good one and 
said that Jacobson's would be willing to help. 

5. What specific opportunities exist for cooperation between our schools 
and this Organ i zati on/ Insti tution? 

(a) Stock Boys 

(b) Wrapping Packages 

(c) Receiving 

(d) Mall Room 

(e) Maintenance 

(f) Sales (after having proved oneself) 
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Additional Information from Interview : 

A work permit is necessary with the student receiving a minimum wage 
along with school credit. The student will be instructed at the store, 
although some guest lecturing at the school by the store personnel might 
be arranged. When a student is assigned to this Store it is to be for 
at least one year and two years, if possible. The student should be very 
interested in the retail store. Students should have the ability to pick 
up instruction quickly, have an outgoing personality and they should be 
at least 16 years of age. The legal aspects should be checked out fully. 
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COMMUNITY RESOURCES AND THE 
EXTENDED SCHOOL YEAR 

L Name of fnsti tution/Organ i zat ion Lansing General Hospital 

Address 2800 Devonshire/ Lansing , Michigan 

2. Name of Person Contacted Mrs. Patricia Munshaw 

Position or Title Director of Education and Developmen t 

3. Date of Interview 7-29-69 Phone 3 72-8220 

4* General reaction to Extended School Year and nine week term concepts. 

Mrs. Munshaw could see extensive opportunities and advantages 
to the extended school year. The nine week term would fit into their programs 
and expectations for an extended school year. 

5. What specific opportunities exist for cooperation between our schools 
and this Organization/Institution? 

(a) Health Care Experiences 

(b) Pharmacy 

(c) Nursing 

(d) Laboratory Experiences 

(e) Bookkeeping 

(f) Clerical 

1* Filing 

2 . Typing 

3. Shorthand 

(g) Maintenance Engineering 
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Additional Information from Interview : 

Depending on the experience offered there is a possibility that work 
permits will be needed* In conjunction with work permits there will be 
opportunities for credit and monetary reimbursement* 

Lansing General will provide instructional personnel in the hospital 
and to a limited degree in the school* Transportation would have to be 
provided by the school or the student. For most experiences (4) four 
hours per day for (6-9) six to nine weeks would be necessary. Morning would 
be most favorable seventy per cent of the time. 

Lansing General can handle twenty to thirty students (boys, as well as 

/ 

girls) who have an interest. In the medical area a science background 
would be helpful, but not required. Ninth through twelfth grades are 
suit?.ble. Liabilities are present and are being explored. 
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VII. SUMMARY AND REC0W4ENDAT IONS 



Sumrr ary „ 

In the brief time available to the Extended School Year committee, 

It fas examined many Implications which could be expected to result 
from adopting the ESY concept. The committee, through a series of 
"hearings" with teachers and department heads of the three high schools, 
has examined the existing currlculums and found them wanting. Students 
are adequately schooled but not adequately educated , In attempting to 
educate students within the confines of traditional classrooms, the 
schools can only rely upon the best simulations which each teacher can 
provide. To represent the real world, as the students knows it to 
exist, requires real world settings* 

Pleas for "relevancy", even though the term may not be clearly 
defined by all students, go largely unheeded except in the most cursory 
ways. If relevancy implies the opportunity to be a part of the "action" 
occurring In the real world, then school I ng wi th its restrictions on 
interaction with anything other than simulated settings is not relevant 
and i s found wanting, 

The Extended School Year has been studied to determine its potential 
not only to provide new enrollment options Involving the summer period 
but also to change the narrow concept of high school to a broader concept 
of secondary education . Education Implies Increased opportunities to 
expand the experiences of the learner In ways which betver guarantee that 
his outlook, as well as his Intellect, be broadened within a reality 
context. The ESY committee is convinced that secondary education offers 
unique opportunities for permitting students to savor the excitement, and 
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the f rustratlons, of participating in experiences which extend beyond 
the classroom confines. 

Thus the Extended School Year was conceived as a modification of 
traditional high school programs to include such things as: 

1. movement to a school year composed of five nine weeks terms, 

2. the introduction of travel and work-study experiences Into 
the "credit" structure of the existing curriculums, 

3. the addition of e fifth (summer) term to permit add it ’oral 
student attendance options, and 

4. Increased I nterd I str I ct cooperation in the areas of planning, 
facilities utilization! transportation sharing, and the 
interdlstrlct attendance within courses. 

Modifications of student scheduling were examined in view of their 

potential to permit more Individualized attention to the composite 

educational experiences which would comprise each student f s academic 

program. 

The committee has summarized the course offerings which currently 
constitute the experiences from which students now choose their high 
school experiences. In addition, a list of proposed educationa I 
experiences has been tendered for study by the professionals in each 
of the school districts to determine their potentials for improving 
the quantity and quality of experiences from which students might elect 
their academic careers. 

The Introduction of such far-reaching changes In secondary educa- 
tion rmjst carry with It many Implications for students, teachers, 
counsellors, administrators, parents, and the community at large. As 
a part of its charge, the ESY committee has talkeo with local teachers, 
administrators and counsellors, and it, traveled to several school 
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districts in the state which have adopted some similar innovations 
within their curr icu I unns. As a result, many implications ho/e been 
identified. Some of the implications will be viewed as desirable and 
others as undesirable. The balance between the two seems, to the 
committee, to be in favor of change. However, the committee also 
recognizes that final adoption will rest with the analysis ultimately 
made by Boards of Education, faculties, and communities. Hopefully, 
the committee has provided information sufficient to the decision 
task. To assist in the decision, implications for students, parents, 
and the community have been included. 

Not the least of the implications are the logistic ones. The 
committee has made no assessment of the willingness of the districts 
and their patrons to invest personnel, money, time, and facilities 
in bringing the ESY concept to fruition. However, professional 
educators are usually more willing to make investments in improved 
programs than are their publics. The amount of investment required 
will b9 determined largely by the degree to which the Boards of 
Education wish to become involved in Implementing the Extended School 
Year concept. The report prepares the Boards to measure the conse- 
quences of imlemantinq all or a part of the totaf program by outlining 
the required resources necessary to achieve success In the implemen- 
tation. 

Finally, the extension of educational experiences cannot be 
achieved without a new relationship emerging between the schools and 
the ccmunfty resources which constitute the functioning reality of 
local society. If experiences are to be extended into the real world 
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setting, the cooperation and enthusiastic support of the school’s real 
world partners are required. To assess community wilfingness to assist 
in educating secondary students , the ccxrvnlttee contacted many agencies 
and organizations. The support was encouraging, and although the 
limited manpower of the committee could not identify enough educational 
spaces to satisfy the expected demands of all secondary students in 
the three districts, the sample of contacts was broad enough to 'ndl- 
cate that adequate community support could be expected. 

Recommendations 

1. The committee, with full recognition of the multitude of 
problems inherent In the adoption of ESY, recommends that the three 
Boards of Education adopt some form of ESY. The resources available 
to the districts vary widely. The need for a quality education among 
the students within the districts does not vary so widoly — each 
student in each district can have a better educational program than 
he now receives If ESY is fully or even partially adopted. There 
seems to be little excuse for not providing better educational programs 
whenever It Is possible to do: so. 

2. Recognizing that some priorities exist In the consumption of 
resources available to accomplish the educational task, the committee 
recommends that the Initial assignment of resources be made to Implement 
th-^ nlne~weeks term concept. The movement to nine-weeks terms Is 
possible without additional state aid, and It Is prerequisite to 

other Innovations (I.e. the addition of a fifth [summer] term]. If 
no other part of the ESY study Is Implemented, the committee believes 
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that the change to nine weeks terms justifies the assignment of 
resources to accomplish It. 

3. The major corollary to nine weeks terms is not the addition 
of the fifth (summer) term but the addition of related travel and 
work-study experiences Into the curriculum of secondary education. 
Therefore, the ESY committee urges that each district examine, 
individually and in concert with each other, the desirability of 
incorporating such experiences into departmental offarings. That 
such experiences can be offered has been proven feasible through this 
study - that such experiences are desirable enough to constitute 
incorporation into academic programs must be decided by the districts. 

The committee Is unanimous In their belief that the related travel and 
work-study experiences are crucial to the improvement of secondary 
education. 

4, Recognizing that the three districts are already levying some 

of the roost burdensome taxes in the State, the committee cannot disregard 
the reality of the financial conditions within the districts. Without 
financial assistance from the state level, It Is doubtful that the 
fifth (sumer) term can be Implemented except on the fee basis now 
being used. - Fees are df scri minatory and would become even more unfair 
to the student who elected to remain out of school during a quarter 
when "free education 11 was provided for him only to find that he had 
to pay for the right to return to his education In the surmer term. 

5* The ESY study has been conducted by teachers and students 
from within the three districts involved, nese same teachers and 
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students return to their positions In the fall. The positions are 
not those from which policy decisions are made. Therefore, this 
study must be returned to the decision makers, Boards and their 
executive officers, for imp lementat l on. Further actions should pro- 
ceed through e/isting channels of staff review, community information, 
student response, etc. The longer the study remains as an ad hoc 
report, the longer the advantages will take to be realized. Secondary 
principals, counsel 1 1 ors, department heads, and super intendents must 
lmmed latel y mobl I 1 ze their information and assessment capabilities to 
proceed toward a rather Immediate decision on the; most appropriate 
method for Implementing the program. 

In preparing the Implementation strategy, the committee sees need 
for the administrative structure to answer the following questions: 

a. If the program I s to be adopted for Introduction in September, 
1970, with student enrollments In April, 1970, how soon must the 
required planning be instituted? 

b. When and In what order should principals, assistant principals, 
counsellors, department heads and teachers become Involved with 
the planning process: 

c. What should be the nature of the distribution of the ESY 
report for study by staff members? by department heads? by 
counsel lors? 

d. How can the orientation periods be used In preparing staff 
for decisions, planning and Implementation? 

e. What kind of feedback will be sought from staff members? 

Will they participate In the decision to Implement or not to 
Implement or will they be engaged only In the decisions of how 
to Implement once Implementation has been decided by Boards and 
administrators? 

f. How will +eacher planning occur? What Is the role of in- 
service days? How will final contacts be made with community 
agencl es? 

g. How will Interdlstrict planning be accomodated among those 
districts which plan to accept the same parts of the proposal? 

How and when will Interdlstrict departmental meetings be 
scheduled? 
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h. How wi I I the report be made available to the communi ties? 

What will be the role of parents in the decision to implement or 
not to implement? How will public information sources be used 
to explain the innovations? 

i. How will staff conflicts be resolved? i.e, acceptance of the 
concept of un-grading subjects, prerequ i si tes , elegibllity for 
enro 1 1 ment, etc. 

j. How will Boards be kept informed of the progress of the 
staffs as they work toward implementation? How will tri-district 
meetings be arranged? 

k. How wi J I students participate in the decision making machinery? 
How will they be kept informed? How will new subject descriptions 
be prepared? When will course information be made available. What 
new relationships need establishing with computer operations to 
accomodate changes in student programing? 

Obvioi^ly the 1 1st of questions is almost endless, arid the 

committee was tempted to provide answers to many of them. However, 

the utilization of existing machinery seems to be Important. The 

committee does urge that every effort be made to reach decisions, by 

whatever means, concerning implementation a c rapidly as possible. 

Experiences in other districts make it clear that adequate lead time 

is Important to the smooth functioning of the program. 

6. Many of the recommendations, if implemented, would result In 

drastic changes in the roles played by teachers. The committee recognizes 

that not all teachers will be equally enthusiastic about adopting pro M 

grams which require them to modify a comfortable professional style. 

Resistance to role change Is expected to be minimal In view of the 

support received from teachers who participated in the "hear! ngs" . 

However, some changes will be dramatic and will need sympathetic 

understanding by teachers, admin i sf raters . and Board members. For 
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example, the question of salary changes for accepting a contract of 
five terms will not be easy to resolve. 

a. Are five terms 25 percent longer than four terms and thus 
deserving of a 25 percent increase in salary?, or 

b. Should teaching five terms (225 days) be worth a 12.5 
percent increase in salary in those districts already on 200 
day contracts? 

c. Should the rate of increase for teaching the same , .umber of 
additional days vary from district to district depending on the 
number of days in the current master contract? i.e. Hasle+t 
teachers would have their contractual year extended a larger 
percentage from their existing contracts than would Okemos 
teachers . 

These kinds of questions and a host of others relating to changes 
In working conditions will be of concern to teachers. The ESY committee 
recommends that existing negotiating machinery be used to resolve the 
problems. However, the committee assumes that the improvement of 
educational opportunities for young people is the highest priority of 
both faculties and their 8oards of Education, and that both groups 
will raise the minimum number of roadblocks to the imp I ementati on of 
the program. Penurious behavior on the parts of Boards and short 
sighted, self-protective restrictions on the parts of staffs will 
strain the freedom to innovate and will abort the program beforo Its 
bl rth. 

7. The three school districts, should they elect to adopt the 
program, need to embark upon political campaigns to solicit support 
for modifications in the State Aid Act. Without changes, the program 
cannot be fully Implemented. A modification In the Act to pay aid 
for a student regardless of when they are enrolled In educational 
programs would do much to resolve the financial difficulties inherent 
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fn accepting the ESY programs. It would seem possible that movement 
away from the "Fourth Friday Count" would also be advantageous if 
it would permit the districts to receive aid for students who enter 
new dwe I I f r.gs completed in months after September. In any event, aid 
for academic programs in the summer months is necessary If the fifth 
(summer) term Is to be added. Without the addition of the fifth 
tern, the number of options available to students is severely restricted. 
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PROPOSALS ON THE ALL-YEAR SCHOOL 



This paper is organized to present a brief historical review of the de- 
velopment of public summer schools; a review of various proposals for ex- 
tentlon of the school year; a description of a voluntary summer school pro- 
gram; and issues which need to be discussed by the Utica staff prior to the 
development of an all-year school program. 

Definition of All-Year School 

Some confusion exists over the use of various terms for describing the so- 
called all-year school. For the purposes of this paper the all-year school 
is a general term which describes any one of several plans wherein the school 
or schools of a particular school district are in session beyond the regular 
school-year term. Therefore any extension of the regular school program 
which goes beyond the traditional 9-10 months schools may be considered an 
e I l-year school . 

A Brief Historical Review of the Development 
of Public Summer Schools 

The practice of an extended school vacation during the summer months 
Is a deeply Imbedded American tradition. School plants in some forty thou- 
sand districts are Idle while a million plus teachers are temporarily un- 
employed.* The Hechlngers have labeled the nine-rron+h school year as a 
"relic of the past" and predict that most schools will cease placing barriers 

before children wishing, for whatever reason, tc attend school during the 
2 

surrrrjer. 

^American Association of School Administrators, Year-Round Scho ol (Wash- 
ington, O.C. ; American Association of School Administrators, I960, p7T« 

^Grace Hechinger and Fred M. Hechlnger, "Should School Keep All Year 
ound? M The New York Times Magazine , January 24, I960, p.9* 
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The first summer school . The first summer school on record in the United 
States was established by the First Church in Boston, Massachusetts, in 1866. ^ 
During the earlier part of the ninteenth century, however, it was not at a I f 
unusual for some rural children to attend school in the summer but as a re- 
placement for time lost to severe winter weather. A second school soon foflowed 
in Providence, Rhode Island, in 1894, the ’’Association for Improving the Con- 
ditions of the Poor" established summer schools in New York City. Two years 
later in Chicago, Illinois, the Civic Federation, replaced by the Chicago 
Women r s Club in 1898, started summer vacation schools. The trend spread rapid- 
ly. In Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, it was the "Civic Club"; in Rochester, New 
York, the Women’s Educational and Industrial Union was the responsible agency. ^ 

There Is some indication that agencies wishing to sponsor these vacation 
schools did not receive the full cooperation from local boards of education. 

The first public schools in which the summer program was actually Incorporated 
Into a school system were in 1897 In New York City, and in Chicago and Pro- 
vidence fn 1900. ^ 

Vacation school s. The earliest of summer schools, or "vacation schools,"^ 
were founded primarily "with the Idea of counteracting the harmful effects of 
Idleness and the Influence of the city streets on children of school age."'* 

These schools, first developed and fostered by churches, philanthropic 

^Willis Howard Reals, A Study of the Sunmer High School , No. 337 (New 
York: Teacher’s College, Columbl a Uni versl ty, 1928), p. 71. 

^Charles O’Dell, Bui I eti n , No. 49 (Chicago, Illinois: Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research, University of Illinois, 1930), p. II* 

5 lb I d . 

6 tbld . 

tint Public Schools, An Analysis of the Four-Quarter Plan of School 
Operat I on (Flint, Michigan: Department of Research and Sta+isfTcs, August, 

1955), p. 5. (Mimeographed.) 
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societies, and social workers, did not emphasize academic learning, but in- 
stead, were intended to keep children busy. As the vacation schools were 
gradually controlled by boards of education, programs became more academic. 
Perry gives an Interesting account of a vacation school circa 1910. Among 
the courses offered were basketry, shoemaking, cha ir-can ing , embroidery, rn i I- 
1 inery, and nursing.® 

Early enrollment trends . O' Del I made a comprehensive survey of summer 
schools in Illinois in 1929. 9 He found that 5 per cent of elementary stu- 
dents were In summer-school attendance. The length of the term varied from 
three to twelve weeks with half of the schools operating for six weeks. A 
three and one-half to four-hour session was popular, and 86 per cent of the 
schools surveyed gave credit for suramer work. Entrance cjua 1 1 f Ications were 
apparently In vogue as 14 per cent of the Illinois schools admitted students 
who had failed, 56 per cent admitted those who "wished to gain time," and 70 
per cent of the schools admitted those who had been i 1 1 or "Out for other 
reasons." The median tuition fee was fifteen dollars per credit; the tuition 
range was from five to thirty-five dollars per credit. In 1929, ninety-four, 
or 17 per cent, of II Ifnols secondary schools offered summer courses whl fe 
four hundred fifty-one, or 81 per cent, did not.*® 

Of Interest are the reasons cited b/ O'Dell to explain the Increased 
summer-schoo I attendance In 1930: 

®C.A. Perry, Wider Use of School Plant (New York: Russel Saqe Founda- 
tion, 1910), p. 121, 

9 0'Del I, 0£. m., p. 24. 
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The movement for reduction of child labor, the In- 
creased use of I ?bor-sav 1 ng machinery which rendered the 
services of children less helpful on the farm, and the 
general social tendency for the family to assume less 
and the state more responsibility for children, have all 
contributed to bring the question of summer work in 
public schools Into greater prominence.^ 

In his study of the summer high school, Reals reported that when the 
success of summer-school pupils who were promoted to advanced work was com- 
pared with that of non-summer high school pupils during the regular session, 
there was "no instance of a significant difference in favor of summer high 
school pupils. When the non-summer school students did a little better 
during the regular session, Reals attributed this to "better new material." 

He found also that at the time of hfs study about 30 per cent of students 
were idle during summer vacations, again a situation aggravated by existing 
child labor laws. Reals concluded that the "facilities of the summer high 
school could well be extended to provide for these pupils. " ^ 

A growing concern for summer programmin g. Through the 1930's, summer 
schools grew rapidly In number, were increasingly operated by local school 
boards, and became more academically oriented. More and more subjects offered 
during the regular session were introduced in the summer with the needs of 
educationally retarded children receiving Increased attention. The concern 
for community recreation activity flourished together with the development 
of summer Instructional programs. 

During the 1940's and early 1950's summer- school growth was continuous 
but unspectacular. There was, however, still a strong affinity for tradltlona 
programming. In 1953, Johnson emphasized the educator's awareness that learn- 
ing experiences defy being "calendared": 

1 ' ibid ., p. 9. 

'^fieals, 0|>. Clt . , p. 78. 

I3 lbld. 
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In considering the question of twelve months of school, 
one is, of course, immediately confronted with tradition 
which has, through the years, set the school calendar not 
on the basis of a sound educational practice, but rather 
upon the basis of what has happened In the past. in our 
modern concept of the learning process, we conceive edu- 
cation as being a composite of alf the learning exper- 
iences to which a pupil Is subjected. These learn- 
experiences cannot be calendared into any specified period 
of time. Our traditional way of setting our school calen- 
dar with the three months of June, July, and August for a 
vacation period Is not the result of sound educational 
thinking, but one of expediency carried over from the days 
of our past when it was necessary that the youth of the fam- 
ily be available for farm work during the season when crops had 
to be tended. This need has long since passed from the 
picture in most areas of our country, but we in education 
still continue to serve the master that demanded this time 
many years ago. 

There is an increasing awareness on the part of lay- 
men and educators that, if we are to do an adequate job of 
educating our youth, we are justified in examining the 
possibilities of a twelve-month school year rather than 
the traditional school year we are at the present following. 4 

There is some evidence that a few communities Identified the uniqueness of 
summer-school operation, and had not only considered it a logical exten- 
sion of their regular session, but a iso had encouraged Instructional ex- 
perimentation during the summer in order to enhance and enrich the regular- 
session program. 

Stoneclpher was among the first in the late 1950 f s to recognize the in- 
herent value of intelligent summer programming to a community; 

Summer- sc boo I work furthers the educational purposes 
for which a school system exists. It enables young people 
to use their time to advantage In the summer season and 
still leaves them a month of school-free time. The addi- 
tional cost per unit o* credit Is much less than the costs 
of the regular school year. To the extent that summer 
study reduces retardation or accelerates graduation, the 
school district gains. It enables students to accelerate 
or to catch-up, or, in rapidly increasing numbers to enrich 



^Rulless, D. Johnson, "What are the Evidences of Need for All Year- 
Round Educational Program?” The Bulletin of the National Associ a tion of 
Seco ndary-School Principals , Yol . 37 (Washington D.C. : National Assoc I a- 
O of Secondary- School Principals, April, 1953), pp. 325-6. 
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and supplement their school program. The summer program 
needs to be kept cn a relatively simple, easi ly administered 
inexpensive basis. It is easily possible that the time is 
ripe for a much enriched summer educational program and 
that our constituents will welcome such extension. ^ 

fhe summer school, once justified both educationally and economi- 
cally, apparently jacked direction until the past decade when voluntary 
summer programming was identified as having promise for the future. The 
statement of the American Association of School Admi n i stra tors is re- 
presentative of the thinking which prevails in current literature: 

In the voluntary summer program, many of the traditional 
regulations that tend to restrict the pupils’ work during the 
regular school term would be removed. It would be an oppor- 
tunity for exploration, for experimentation, for reaching 
out above and beyond the boundaries of the normal class- 
room operation. It would truly add new dimensions of qua I ity 
to the instructional program. 

More school systems each year seem to be moving in the 
direction of extending the school program in to the summer 
months in one form or another. The summer remedial, avoca- 
tional, recreational , enrichment type of program answers a 
great many of the needs of school systems, for it lends it- 
self to maximum flexibility and adaptation to local needs 
and provides for many enrichment activities which cannot 
reasonably be Included fn the regular school session. Op- 
portunity is provided, too, for adult planning and parti- 
cipation In the school program and for extended adult 
educational activities. The additional cost Involved, which 
is the primary drawback of such a program, can be justified 
on the basis of greater educational opportunity for all 
people concerned. & 

The most prevalent school organ i zationa I pattern in the United States 
Is still that of the nine-month school year. As reported in a recent study 
by the Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development: "The organi- 

zational pattern for the present-day school must be reconsidered and revised 



^J. E. Stoned pher, "How Can Summer Schools 1 mprove the Total School 
Program?" The Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary-School Prin - 
cipals , Vol . 42, No . 237 (Washington, D.C. : Na+iona I Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, April 1958), p. 34. 
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American Association of School Administrators, o£, cl t . , pp. 12-3. 
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in keeping with the needs of today's world. ^ Of further Interest is the 
predictive study by Trump who staled: 

Improved utilization of school facilities and teachers 
wll I mean that schools will operate more hours each day, 
rrore days In the week, and more weeks In the year. This 
extended schedule will not require teachers to work a longer 
day or six days a week. But those who are willing to work 
longer hours wilt be able to do so and receive higher salaries. 
Students will have greater opportunities and more flexibility 
In their studies because school facilities wifi be available 
for more 1 1 me. 

Contemporary Literature o> Summer Schools 
Most of the articles in recent literature deal with the experiences of 
the writers in their particular summer program. Apparently, the purpose of 
these writers Is slrrpiy to present a description of the summer school. The 
real value of these articles lies In encouraging administrators to venture 
Into summer program* 

In 1959, Merldlth Parry discarded the Idea of dropping non-academic 

courses to meet present day needs. ^ In Its place, he suggested the use of 

summer school to broaden the currlcufum. He contended that the proper use 

of what was available, that Is summer school, could add quality, quantity, 

and opportunity to the educational programs. As for the benefits derived 

from this type of program, Parry stated: "There is no pretense that any bene- 

20 

fits other than those of the classroom are planned or expected." 



^Gloria Cammarota et. aU , Extend I ng^ the School Year (Washington, O.C. : 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, 1961), p. 2. 

18 

J. Lloyd Trump, Images of the Future (Washington, D.C.: National Associa- 
tion of Secondary-School Principals, 1959)7 P» 26. 

IQ 

Merldlth Parry, "Use Summer School to Broaden Your Curriculum" The High 
School Journal , 42, January, 1959, pp. 116-20. 
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A summer program in Glencoe, Illinois, is designed to be a "custom-made, 
in-service program to promote growth in teacher competence and to give children 
opportun i t ies for specially designed activities that provide enrichment and 

O I 

special help.”^ 1 Teachers under this plan are contracted for twelve months; 
eleven months of work and one month vacation with pa/. New teachers are ex- 
pected to spend one summer in four at school; the other three can be spent in 
advanced study, travel, or other activities. 

In 1962, the Educational Research Service 2 ^ surveyed 247 randomly selected 
schools for the purpose of studying summer school programs. It was found that 
many programs are being established and others which have had programs for many 
years are in the process of revision and expansion. One-fifth of the schools 
studied had no program prior to 1958. Schools were, asked to indicate what 
types of opportunities were provided students for make-up work, remediation, 
acceleration, and enrichment. It was found^ that elementary pupils could 
take remedial work in 8 per cent of the systems, enrichment in 56 per cent, 
and make-up in 40 per cent. Opportunities for junior high students showed 56 
per cent In the areas cf make-up and remedial work, and 60 per cent reported 
enrichment offerings. At the senior high level, 90 per cent of the systems 
listed make-up opportun i ties, 85 per cent listed enrichment, and 75 per cent 
listed remedial work. It was reported that acceleration opportunities were 
negligible at elementary and junior high levels, but, "A significantly larger 
number permitted senior high students to take summer courses to hasten their 
progress toward graduation 

2 i"GI enco^ 1 s Sumner Program Has Two Alms: Competence and Enrichment,” 
Nation^ Schools , 64, October, 1959, pp. 58-63, 

22 

Educational Research Service Circular , "Summer School Program: Oppor- 
tunities and Trends,” No. 4, 1963, pp . 1-45. 

23 lb(d . , p. 4. 

24 lbid ., p. 4. 
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The greater majority of the systems operated summer schools for elementary 
through senior high students. Evioence further pointed out that the more 
popular length of the summer school term was from six i'o e^ght weeks for ail 
grade levels. Length of the school day^ for elementary s’ j dents was from three 
to four hours for most schools reporting. Half of the jur. ;r high schools re- 
porting stated their day was four hours long, while one-rhlrd reported longer 
days, At the senior high level, 5b per cent of the responding schools reported 
four hour days, whi le 32 per cent had a longer day. 

Some question regarding what administrators mean by labeling opportunities 
as "enri chment’' was pointed out in this study. 

''Many of these newer summer offerings are labeled ’emchment' : The Educa^ 
tor’s Encyclopedia defines this term as ’expansion of the educational program at 
the same fnstructfona I level by the provision of wicer learning experiences 
than would be required to fulfill the basic program. 1 As interpreted by the 
respondents to this survey, however, the term apparently Is applied more broadly. 

It is true that in most schools, enrichment activities are not offered 
for credit. They are opportunities for youngsters who want and need a chailonge 
beyond what they receive in ordinary academic courses to develop their ski i is 
and competencies. A fewschools, however, list as ’enrichment' their credit 
courses giving advanced work in such areas as science and math. Some seem to 
consider as enrichment their recreation programs which include such activities 
as games and sw Immi ng , ll ^° 

Other trends^ pointed to by this study include the following: (I) School 
administrators perceive their summer programs as extensions of the regular 
school year; (2) Students are allowed to take required subjects in summer 
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Ibid, pp. 44-45. 
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school so that electives could be taken during the rest of the year; (3) Sub- 
jects heretofore considered rare are becoming more common. These subjects in- 
clude "... honors courses for gifted students, drafting, rapid reading, study 
skills, and classes designed to nelp the college-bound student develop stuay 
and reading habits geared to college requirements.'^ 8 Non-convent i ona I curri- 
cuium languages such as Chinese and Russian, television classes, experimental 
teaching techniques, and counseling-guidance are now, or are fast becoming, 
part of the summer school program. ^ 

An elaboration of the uses of counseling for specific student problems 
is r 'ovided by Hickman. In a pilot study, drop-outs were brought back In 
summer for intensive counseling and development of academic skills. Hickman 
reports that when i.,ese students are properly motivated and given an oppor- 
tunity to study in small classes, there can be significant student achievement. 

In passing It might be worth noting that the attitude of many school 
super 1 n tendents are opposes toward the extending of the school year. Further, 
it piay be that this attitude is becoming even more negative. In a 1958 nationa 
study of the opinion of school superintendents, 65 per cent of those responding 
were in favor of lengthening the school year; 33 per cent favored maintaining 
the present school year; 2 per cent had no opinion. They suggested that the 
number of days added to the school year be Increased from two to a hundred days 
the largest group, 26 per cent, favored an increase of twenty days. Six years 
later, they were asked If they favored an increase of tne school year. T K e 
per cent of superintendents favor it«g a year-round school with one-four+h of the 
pupils on vacation each quarter and the teachers on a twelve-month contract 



28 1 b I d . , p. 45. 



29 1 b I d . ^ p. 45. 
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^°Ralph C. Hlckrran, "The Drop-outs Did Come Back, n Ca 1 1 f orn) a Education , 
II, No. 4, December, 1964, p. 8. ^ ~~ 
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with a two or three week vacation, 67 per cent said that they were not.^ 

Furthermore, in 1961 when a study of the attitude of parents toward in- 
creasing the school year was conducted a heavy majority was opposed. For ele- 
mentary school pupi Is, 70 per cent were in opposition to a longer school year, 
26 per cent in favor, and 4 per cent had no opinion. For secondary pupffs, 

64 were against a longer school year, 31 per cent in favor, and 5 per cent 

7 O 

had no opinion. L 

As Ihe contemporary article? indicate, summer school may seem to be a 
practical soiution to many current educational problems. Such problems are 
high student enrollment, new construction, unimaginative curricula, aid to the 
deprived and problem student, and enrichment of educational opportunities. 

Tnese are seen as more soluble with proper use of summer months. 

A REVIEW OF PROPOSALS FOR 
EXTENDING THE SCHOOL YEAR 

The f our-quarte~ school . The original four-quarter school was initiated 
in Bluffton, Indiana, In 1964, and became most popular In 1925 when about a 
dozen systems adopted the plan. National Education Association records In- 
dicate that no area Is currently on the four-quarter plan, although schoolmen 
In several cities have had extensive studies In the previous decade. A com- 
prehensive report was developed by the Cincinnati school system as recently 
as 1 9 58. 33 

-^Nation's Schools. "All Year School Can Wall, 2 of 3 Schoolmen Assert." 
Sunday Tribune , April 16, 1961. 

■^George Gallup, "Parents Veto Longer Terms for Pupils." Mlnneapol Is 
Sunday Tribune , April 16, 1961. 

Cincinnati Public Schools, The F our-Quarter School Year — A Status Report 
with Pertinent Applications to CincTnTiat! (Cincinnati, Ohio: Department of Re- 
search, Statistics, and Inf ormatlon , August, 1953), p. 76. 
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Typical in the development of the four-quarter plan was the 1932 story of 
the Ambridge, Pennsylvania, Vocational High School as r'ecorded by its principal. 
Faced with overcrowded classrooms and reluctant to accept half-day double 
sessions, the community, according to Irons, implemented a four-quarter plan. 

It was not primarily a plan of fa i I ure-remova I or pupil acceleration but an 
attempt to solve a pressing problem of building load. Even though one- third 
more students could be accommodated without additional construction, salaries 
for teachers could be raised 20 per cent, and failures need repeat one-fourth 
rather than one-half a grade, the all-year cure-all never flourished as a pro- 
nounced departure from the agrarian-based school year.-^ Although recently 
envisioned in some areas as a practical way to meet additional enrollment with- 
out concomitant new const rue 1 1 on, the plan has never gained wide community 
acceptance Dondineau ! s study of f our-quarter plans conducted while he was 
superintendent of the Royal Oak, Michigan, schools is revealing of parental 
unwillingness to alter traditional patterns of school organization: 

In 1951 the Royal Oak Board of Education, faced with the 
problem of mounting enrollments and mounting costs of accomo- 
dating the growing membership, polled the parents of school 
chi Idren In order to get their general reaction to a twelve- 
month program. The responses indicated that 70 per cent of 
the homes favored the proposal, although 95 per cent did not 
want their own children to go to school during the summer 
months thereby necessitating a school vacation during the 
late fall, mid-winter, or earfy spring. On the basis of 
these results the proposal was not adopted. 



S. Irons, "Utilizing Buildings and Instructional Materials 12 Month 
Annual ly," The Amer i can School Boar d Journal , Vo I. 80 (March, 1934), pp, 17-9. 

75 ”AI I Year Cure-AI »?" Time , Vol. 71, No. 10, (March 10, 1958), p. 67. 

■^Florida State Departr^ntof Education, The Al [-Year School (Tallahassee, 
Florida: State Department of Education, April, 1957), 13 pp. : Los Angeles Board 
of Education, The A 1 1 -Year School (Los Angeles, California: Board of Education 
July, 1954), 81 pp.: Flint Public Schools, 0£, Ci t . , 17 pp. : Cincinnati Public 
School s, foe* c I t. 
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With membership mounting, especially c t the secondary 
level, the Royal Oak School admi n i strati on repeated its 
poll on October II, 1954. They sent 2,800 questionnaires 
to parents of junior and senior high school students. The 
proposal outline substituted for the present two-semester 
school year four quarterly terms of twelve weeks each. 

Pupils would attend three of the four quarters each year, 
thus permitting the secondary plan to serve 25 per cent 
more youngsters. Terms would begin August I, November I, 

February I, and May I . Parents were asked to indicate in 
which term they would like their children's vacation. 

How did Royal Oak parents respond? Of 1,619 question- 
naires returned, 778 contained a flat 'no 1 to a plan for 
year-round school program. More than half of those voting 
'yes' preferred sending their chi Idren to the three-term 
school year running from August through April. Only 
nineteen respondents favored a school term from May through 
January for their own children. Their main opposition to 
school in the summer was the complication of planning 
f arr I I y vacations. ^7 

Ogden's research further established the fact lhat every community which 
has attempted the four-qjarter plan has later abandoned it, and every community 
which has thoroughly investigated the plan has rejected it.^® 

Under the four-quarter school there are inherent advantages and dis- 
advantages. The most commonly held reason for the four-quarter school is the 
economy that might result from use of present school buildings throughout the 
year. Proponents of the plan claim that school buildings are not fully utilized 
because they are general iy closed for most of the summer months. The 
analogy used as a criticism Is that no business firm would allow its plant 
to remain idle for three months of the year. Simply, a school building with 
a capacity of 750 pupils can accommodate theoretically 1,000 pupils If the 
change is made to the four-quarter plan. 

An Increase in pupil membership would be accomplished by division of 
the calendar year into four quarters of twelve weeks each with four weeks 



3?FI!nt Public Schools, o£. c 1 t . , pp. 18-9. 

^Clydo L. Ogden, "Tha Four-Quarter Flan--How Practicai an Idea?" 
© merican School Boar d Journal , Vo! . 133, (August, 1956), p. 19. 
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used as general non-attendance periods. A pupil would attend school in any 
calendar year for three quarters which may be consecutive, and be on vacation 
the next. Thus- three-fourths of the total pupils would be in school at one 
time with the other fourth on vacation. Each pupil would attend school the 
same number of hours and days, but vacation periods would be staggered. 

There would be one month of vacation for all students. This would probably 
occur during the month of August or else a week of non-attendance after 
each term. 

Another reason advanced for the four-quarter school is the opportunity 
to employ teachers for twelve months rather than the usual nine or 1 en 
months. The full-year employment would give teachers an increased annual 
income which may result In less turnover of staff-*a serious problem in 
many commun I t i es. 

Other advantages include (I) pupils can graduate on schedule or grad- 
uate at a time enabling the student to enrol I in college other than the fall 
rush period, (2) double shifts and shortened days would be unnecessary where 
school plants aro inadequate for the numbers of students enrolled, (3) need 
for new buildings, equipment and facilities would be drastically reduced. 

Obviously there are some disadvantages to the four-quarter plan. In 
communities where the plan was contemplated parents refused to participate 
because summer vacation plans would be In jeopardy. Most parents want their 
children in school at the same Hme, and they want them at fhe same time for 
vacation period, schools may hove difficulties in the development of the 
four-quarter plan. With the growth of winter sports and the mobility of 
population, summers are no longer being considered Dy parents and children 
to be the one and only period for vacations. 

School syslems with small enrol Iments wou I d have d l f f 1 cu I ty In enrolling 
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equal numbers of students in each quarter which Is necessary for reasonable 
efficiency. Therefore, the four-quarter plan must be limited to larger 
school districts. 

Other disadvantages are as follows: (I) most school buildings do not 

have afr-conditioning which -«ould be essential in certain parts of fhe 
country. Unfortunately many school buildings are old which would necessi- 
tate extensive costs for the Installation of air-condf tionlng, (2> student 
activities would be difficult to administer, <3) community activities would 
have to be provided for those students who are on vacation during any parti- 
cufar quarter, (4) problems involved in the administration of an educational 
program which terminates four times a year calls for additional administra- 
tive and teacher efforts for scheduling, record keeping, etc., and (5) 
proper maintenance activities would be interfered within the four-quarter 
plan, (6) transportati on costs per pup 1 i would increase because there would 
bo a decrease in the density of transported pupils, (7) teachers might ex- 
perience some problems in planning for graduate work during the summer 
months. Without additional graduate study, the quality of teaching would 
undoubtedly be adversely affected, and (8) pre-schco! aid post-school plan- 
ning by the professional staff would be eliminated. Such planning would 
have to ba carried out during school time or at the end of c> leaching day 
thereby reducing the effectiveness of the teaching staff. 

It is not at all clear that the four quarter plan will result In sav- 
ings to a school district. At least a dozen school districts and two state 
departments of educa+lon have studied the plan carefully. 

Fairfield, Connecticut, reporto* 1 that a $5,000,000 building program 
would cost $368,750 a year which Included interest, amortization of the loan, 
and maintenance of the buildings. They estimated the cost of operating the 
same schools on the four-quarter plan at $81,900 a year; a net savings of 
$286, e 50. 39 

o 
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^Robert P, Bollock, "Some Cultural Implications of Year-Round School?." 
Theory Info Practice. 1 : 154-61: June, 1967. 
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However, in 1957 Atlanta conducted an extensive study of the four- 
quarter plan and came to the conclusion that the plan would cost more to 
opera re than building new buildings. They found that operation, teacher re- 
tirement, new buildings would not be necessary and fixed charges would be 
less than for a traditional school year. However, maintenance and the costs 
of instruction would be greater, furthermore ai r-condi ti on ing would be re- 
quired* Their final conclusion was that the four-quarter plan would cost 

$8,804,000 while the cost of the traditional school year would be $7,617,000 

40 

which included the cost of the new school buildings. 

Los Angeles conducted an exhaustive study of the four-quarter plan in 

1954. It was concluded tnat the year round school involved too mu'.h public 

4 I 

opposition, administrative problems, and was too costly. 

Trimester PI an . The trimester plan calls for' the division of a longer 
school year Into three terms or trimesters. With a small increase in the 
length of the dal ly class periods, two trimesters provide the same amount of 
Instructional time as two regular semesters. 

Under this plan, the school year could begin the second week of September 
and terminate the third week of July. Each trimester would be approximately 
70 school days. All students would enjoy a six week vacation period during 
part of July and the month of August. Adjustments could be made in the school 
calendar to conform with local industrial or business vacation patterns. 

The four year trimester plan would result In the saving of one year of 
schooling. Most students would then bo able to enroll In college or enter 
the labor force after three years in high school. For the slow students 

40 lb I d . 

4 ^Los Angeles City School Districts’ Committee io Stuoy the All-Year 
School. The A 1 1 -Year School . Los Angeles: Board of Education, July 1954, 

81 pages. 
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provisions could be made to meet their individual differences by the addition 
of one, two or even three trimesters, 

A serious question arises if the plan is extended to include the e le- 
nientary schools, too. In a full trimester program it is possible to complete 
twelve years of schooling in eight or nine years! Careful and thoughtful 
planning would be needed in the development of this plan for grades K- 1 2 so 
that students would not be at a disadvantage educationally and socially. 

This plan could be limited to the junior and senior high schools enabling the 
average and above average students to graduate one year earlier. 

No attempt will be made to discuss the trimester plan in greafer detail 
except to say that many of the advantages and disadvantages outlined for the 
four-quarter plan could be stated for the trimester plan. 

At the present time there is only one public school system (Nova, Florida) 
planning to change to the trimester plan. Various colleges throughout the 
country have utilized the trimester plan successfully. 

Simple extension proposals . The second departure from the traditional 

two- semester pattern Includes those plans which simply extend the normal time 

limits for the regular session into a portion of the summer months. The plans 

are varied. Williams has proposed a two hundred-day calendar in whldh teachers 

c 

are employed on a twelve-month basis including two hundred or more teaching 
days In the regular session. The remainder of the time would be confined to 
summer-school Instruction, evaluation period, and workshops as well as a va- 
cation with pay. "Teachers perhaps constitute the only non-self employed 
group which does not enjoy paid vacations." 42 Wyman suggests "combining the 
features of the short day and long year to r give pupils 1 a'good education, 

42 Robert F. Williams, "The Shape of Things t Virginia Journal 

of Education , Vol. 54 (February, I960), p. 14. 
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